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Montreal,  Canada. 


IN  CANADA 


Cut  of  the  vast  areas  of  Northern  On- 
tario, a thriving  community  — Mara- 
thon — has  arisen  to  make  its  inspiring 
contribution  to  Canada's  destiny. 


This  complete  town  site,  built  aiound 
its  modern  paper  mill,  is  an  eloquent 
demonstration  of  " Faith  in  Canada  " 
by  the  Marathon  Paper  Mills. 

Giving  material  form  to  this  practical 
faith  was  the  Foundation  Company  of 
Ontario  Limited,  whose  trained  person- 
nel, specialized  equipment  and  experi- 
ence brought  mill  and  town  into  being. 
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FORES?  FIRE  FIGHTING  EQUIPMENT 

The  IMPROVED  £ 
WAJAX  - DDVA  £ 

High  Pressure  Portable  Pump  ^ 


The  same  dependable  pump  — extremely 
portable  — self-priming  — high  pressure. 
Redesigned  and  built  using  latest  type, 
light  weight  but  proven  aircraft  alloys  — 
all  parts  interchangeable  with  older  models. 
Weight  is  reduced  from  102  lbs.  to  appro- 
ximately 75  lbs.,  including  gas  tank. 
Pressures  up  to  200  lbs.  — simple  and 
economical  operation. 
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WAJAX  PORT  AS  Li  FUti  FI6HTIH6  SHITS 
With  BAG  or  TANK 


Throws  straight  stream  or 
flat  spray — with  water  bag 
of  vulcanized  rubber,  with 
outer  covering  of  mildew- 
proofed  and  water- 
proofed 1 8-oz  duck  to 
protect  rubber  from  sun 
and  wear.  Bag  has  cop- 
per mesh  strainer  in 
mouth.  Fitted  with  water- 
proof back  and  drip  cur- 
tain, and  extra  heavy 
shoulder  straps  and  tump 
line.  Net  weight  — ap- 
proximately 714  lbs. 
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Throws  straight  stream  or  flat 
spray  — with  specially  de- 
signed tank.  Fits  comfortably 
on  back  — has  shaped  and 
ventilated  false  back  prevent- 
ing condensation  and  wetting 
of  operator’s  back.  Tank  of 
24-gauge  galvanized  iron, 
painted;  double  thickness  bot- 
tom; splash  proof  opening; 
strainer;  baffle  plate  and 
double  extra  heavy  shoulder 
straps.  Net  weight  — 1 4 

pounds. 
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FOR  LOGGING  CAMPS  & COUNTRY  HOMES 

GASOLINE  ENGINE-DRIVEN 

GENERATORS 

DC  and  AC  of  all  voltages, 

500  to  1 7,000  watts 

WRITE  FOR  LITERATURE 


Wajax  linen  forestry  Hose 


NEW! 


'DRENCH' 


The  revolutionary  water  fortifier  for  fighting 
fire!  Amazingly  increases  the  fire  extinguish- 
ing efficiency  of  water.  Can  be  used  in  all 
common  types  of,  and  in  WAJAX,  equip- 
ment. 

WRITE  FOR  DETAILS  TODAY! 


ilYMYJlYJAY^AYMYJAY^A 


Double  weft  long  line  linen  114” 
high  pressure  Hose,  in  100-ft. 
lengths  with  couplings 
attached. 

NEW  ADDED  FEATURE 

Specially  treated  against 
Mildew  and  Rot  and  consider- 
ably more  flexible  than  previously 
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FOR  EASIER  IDENTIFICATIO 


You’ll  find  it  easier  than 
ever  to  identify  “Imperial”... 
those  super-dependable  long  range 
shot  shells  designed  by  experts  for  men 
who  know  game  and  guns.  They’re 
now  in  a smart,  modern  package, 
designed  for  easy  reading  from 
across  the  counter.  You’ll  spot  them 
right  away.  Get  your  supply 
in  readiness  now  for  the 
hunting  season. 
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OUR  FRONT  COVER:.  The  photograph  of  the  man  and  wife  setting  out  on  a 
paddling  trip  was  taken  on  the  Milieu  river,  near  St.  Michele,  Quebec.  Out- 
doorsman,  Norman  G.  Rogers,  a frequent  contributor  to  Forest  and  Outdoors, 
is  a teacher  by  winter  and  a boys’  camp  manager  by  summer.  He  is  handy, 
too,  with  a camera. 
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TALKING  BUSINESS 

AMOTION  picture  show  with  the 
audience  sitting  in  the  water! 

It  sounds  fantastic,  but  here  it  is, 
in  the  diary  of  a Canadian  Forestry 
Association  lecturer,  who  addressed  an 
audience  while  they  enjoyed  the 
healthy  baths  at  Miette  Hot  Springs, 
Alberta:  “Our  audience  sat  in  the 
water  to  see  our  movies  and  hear  our 
address.  Maybe  this  arrangement  hits 
an  all-time  precedent.  We  had  250 
water-sitters  present”. 

This  mission  to  summer  visitors  in 
Alberta’s  National  Parks  is  designed 
to  arouse  co-operation  in  forest  fire 
prevention.  The  C.F.A.’s  motor  cara- 
van, with  Messrs.  DuPre  and  Roberts 
in  charge,  has  been  working  in  Jasper, 
Banff  and  Waterton  Parks.  At  nine- 
teen meetings  held,  attendance  to- 
talled 8,876. 

★ 

RADIO  “spots”  — those  short  fire 
prevention  announcements  you 
hear  on  your  favorite  radio  station  — 
are  written  here  and  run  off  by  the 
thousands  on  our  CFA  mimeograph 
machine.  They  have  to  be,  to  take 
care  of  130  radio  stations  in  Canada 
and  Newfoundland. 

One  station  alone,  CJKL,  Kirkland 
Lake,  Ontario,  is  using  eight  messages 
a day  from  May  1 to  October  31.  At  a 
commercial  value  of  even  $2.00  per 
“spot”  this  contribution  to  forest  fire 
prevention  will  amount  to  just  less 
than  $3,000. 

Not  all  stations  schedule  eight  spots 
a day,  but  a very  conservative  estim- 
ate is  that  $300,000  of  free  time  is 
being  given,  in  co-operation  with  us, 
to  the  cause  of  less  forest  devastation. 

The  independent  stations  and  CBC 
deserve  the  thanks  of  all  Canadians. 

ic 

CO-OPERATING  with  the  Cana- 
dian Forestry  Association  in  the 
drive  to  cut  down  fires  loss,  prominent 
Canadians  from  coast  to  coast  are 
releasing  interviews  to  the  press  on  the 
importance  of  care  with  our  forest 
wealth. 

Here  are  the  names  of  some  who 
have  lent  their  weight  to  the  fight 
for  elimination  of  forest  fires: — Hon. 
James  A.  McKinnon,  Federal  Minister 
of  Trade  and  Commerce;  R.  M.  Fowler, 
president,  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association;  Arthur  B.  Wood,  pres- 
ident, Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of 
Canada;  Hon.  Antonio  Barrette,  Que- 
bec’s Minister  of  Labour;  Dr.  Sidney 
E.  Smith,  president,  University  of 
Toronto;  Hon.  A.  C.  Taylor,  New 
Brunswick’s  Minister  of  Agriculture; 
B.  C.  Gardner,  president,  The  Cana- 
dian Banker’s  Association. 
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His  strong  hands  work  the  soil  of  Canada  in 
lie  service  of  the  world.  His  labours  provide  the 
first  essential  of  life — our  daily  bread. 

The  Canadian  farmer  has  won  for  Canada 
he  everlasting  gratitude  of  the  peoples  of  the 
ravaged  lands  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

Men  like  this,  some  of  Canada’s  finest,  are  in 
the  public’s  service — at  your  service. 


)AWES  BLACK  HORSE  BREWERY 


One  of  a series  of  advertisements  in  tribute  to  those  Canadians  in  the  service  of  the  public 


The  ox  still  hauls  the 
farmer's  load  in  parts 
of  Western  Nova 
Scotia. 


Paolos:  Left  and  top, 
left,  next  page,  C.P-R. 


BY  THE  OLD  FRENCH  SHORE 


IP  you’re  getting  in  the  dumps  about  forestry,  or  if  you 
think  the  country  grows  soft  with  paternalism  and 
is  skidding  to  a dreadful  end,  I prescribe  a visit  to  ‘The 
French  Shore’  of  Western  Nova  Scotia. 

BY  ROBSON  BLACK 


How  Acadians  of  Evangeline’s  Land  prosper  as 
‘economic  planners’  making  their  farm  holdings  pay 
big  timber  dividends  — A home-made  hedge  against 
depressions. 


The  ‘Shore’  is  a 30-mile  segment 
between  Weymouth  and  Beaver  River, 
inhabited  by  descendants  of  the  Aca- 
dian exiles.  Grim  racial  memories  of 
the  Expulsion  and  the  years  of  hap- 
less wandering  in  the  wilderness  of 
Maine  or  Louisiana  have  helped  to 
create  a virile  and  homogeneous  peo- 
ple. Their  self-reliance  and  progres- 
siveness, so  evident  in  the  clusters  of 
modern  well-appointed  homes  and  the 
firm  physiques  of  children  and  grown- 
ups, ornaments  our  Canadian  scene 
and  adds  new  irony  to  the  legend  of 
Grand  Pre. 

Why  the  French  Shore  has  not  been 
publicized  as  a practitioner  of  forest 
conservation,  on  the  individual  level, 
is  for  someone  to  explain.  Where  a 
heavy  proportion  of  a region  is  built 
of  living  and  fast-regenerating  forests 
— and  has  been  kept  that  way  for  a 
century  — is  surely  a situation  to  be 
talked  about. 

Forestry  Pays  Dividends 

The  thing  talked  about  in  many  of 
the  smaller  Boards  of  Trade  and 
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service  clubs  of  Nova  Scotia  is  tourist 
trade.  It  is  a goodly  trade  but  at 
best  the  fickle  business  of  a two  or 
three  months’  cycle.  Its  exponents 
would  surely  rejoice  to  discover  that 
forest-growing  (in  a province  ear- 
marked as  a wood  economy)  and  the 
sales-slips  of  sawmills  and  timber 
merchants  are  the  dynamic  hand 
that  builds  the  modern  homes  of  the 
French  Shore  and  many  another  sec- 
tion of  Nova  Scotia,  and  that  decorates 
and  furnishes  them  and  writes  fat  fig- 
ures in  the  ledgers  of  savings  banks. 

The  populous  French  Shore  — to 
focus  upon  only  one  area  of  the  single 
county  of  Digby  — lives  mainly  upon 
the  forest.  In  this  area,  most  families 
rate  as  ‘farmers’.  Long-established 
Acadian  names  are  identified  with  an 
inherited  strip  of  the  original  ‘Con- 


A  jealously-guarded  inheritance  of  a farmer 
near  Belliveau's  Cove,  N.S.  His  main  living 
comes  from  his  timber  property.  Emphasis  is 
on  passing  on  to  future  generations  more  than 
exists  today. 
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cession’  granted  in  the  first  years  of 
the  19th  century.  By  processes  of  in- 
heritance and  subdivision,  each  strip 
has  contracted,  but  still,  as  a rule, 
maintains  a cross-country  depth  of 


Trfr  tfnr 


Models  of  ships  that  once  pliei  to  Cuba  from  the  French  Shore — plus  a sample  of  Acadian 

prettiness. 


3V2  miles,  even  if  the  width  is  a few 
rods.  The  family  ‘farm’  therefore  is, 
in  general,  a farm  of  spruce  and  hem- 
lock and  patches  of  birch  and  pine. 
By  purchase,  some  such  farms  have 
broadened  their  holdings  to  one  or 
more  thousand  acres,  but  the  acres 
are  tenaciously  maintained  under  fo- 
rest growth.  Most  importantly,  the 
bulk  of  annual  cash  income  to  French 
Shore  families  comes  from  wood  har- 
vests and  has  been  coming  in  that 
fashion  for  repeated  generations. 

Neighbours  Co-operate 

Travelling  a bush  road  back  of  Bel- 


liveau’s  Cove,  I stopped  to  talk  with  a 
six-foot  Acadian,  owner  of  a sawmill 
and  the  hereditary  possessor  of  excel- 
lent spruce  lands.  Like  so  many  of  the 
Acadian  farm-forest  proprietors  he 
had  the  quick  intelligence  of  his  race 
and  the  sharp  perceptions  of  one  who 
has  gone  to  school  with  Mother  Na- 
ture. He  was  indeed  an  advanced 
scholar  in  the  lore  of  soils  and  growth. 
He  may  not  have  a degree  in  Forestry 
but  he  has  kept  his  forest  producing 
an  annual  cut  for  every  year  of  his 
50  years.  And  much  of  that  cut  makes 
long  knot-free  lumber  commanding  a 
premium  market. 


These  long,  clear  sawlogs  come  from  the  farm 
woodlots  of  the  French  Shore.  They  produce 
best  grade  lumber  products. 


New  wealth  for  Nova  Scotia's  enrichment.  A 
rapidly-growing  young  spruce  forest  in  Digby 
County — it  will  be  managed. 


“I’m  planning  to  leave  my  sons  a 
better-stocked  woodland  than  my  fa- 
ther left  to  me.  We  Acadians  know 
that  our  forests  can  be  a profitable 
‘succession’  able  to  furnish  income  for 
the  children  coming  after  us  and 
practising  our  wise  tradition”. 

‘‘You  are  not  frightened  by  the  fire 
hazard?” 

‘‘In  my  50  years  I have  seen  only  a 
few  minor  fires.  Wherever  you  look, 
you  can  spot  the  hazards,  but  we  are 
a fire-conscious  folk.  We’re  a commu- 
nity of  owners.  I’m  on  the  alert  for 
my  neighbor  and  he’s  on  the  alert  for 
me”. 


Progressive  Attitude 

He  told  me  of  his  hope  to  see  a 
regime  of  localized  ‘forest  manage- 
ment’ instituted  by  which  more  varied 
wood  crops  would  be  taken  and 
( Continued  on  page  247) 


Board  Chairman  Announces  Management  Changes 


‘‘Under  authority  given  by  the  Board,  Norton  J.  Ander- 
son, who  assumed  duties  with  the  Canadian  Forestry 
Association  on  April  15th.  last  as  Assistant  General 
Manager,  was  promoted,  as  of  July  1st,  1947,  to  the  post 
of  General-Manager. 

‘’This  appointment,  upon  which  the  Association’s  offi- 
cers have  been  working  for  more  than  a year,  adds  much 
to  the  efficient  handling  of  an  increasing  volume  of 
educational  enterprises  in  which  the  Association  has 
become  engaged.  Mr.  Anderson  now  has  charge  of  Forest 
and  Outdoors  magazine,  the  operation  of  the  office  and 
staff,  and  he  occupies  also  the  position  of  Association 
treasurer.  In  addition,  his  long  experience  in  the  public 
relations  field  enables  him  to  amplify  the  daily  output 
of  newspaper,  radio,  and  other  educational  material,  and 
to  share  productively  in  a wide  range  of  association 
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Mr.  Vernon  E.  Johnson,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association  announced 
on  June  26,  1947,  changes  within  the  organization 
which  will  enable  the  scope  of  activity  to  be 
increased. 


activities.  Readers  are  referred  to  a biographical  note  of 
Mr.  Anderson  appearing  on  page  188  of  June  Forest  and 
Outdoors. 

“With  the  addition  of  Mr.  Anderson  to  our  staff, 
Robson  Black,  continuing  the  duties  of  Association  Pres- 
ident, has  been  freed  of  much  detail  and  is  thus  able  to 
devote  a larger  portion  of  his  time  to  extension  of  the 
Association’s  activities.” 
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BUSH-FLYING 

WITH 

LONG  PANTS 


Tom  Wheeler  started  a little  airline  of  the 
North  as  an  adjunct  to  his  resort  business. 
Now  the  oldest  in  Canada,  his  charter  line 
carries  fishermen,  hunters,  machinery  to 
mining  and  lumbering  sections,  does  photo- 
graphic surveys,  DDT  spraying,  fish-planting 
from  air,  provides  ambulance  service.  . . 


by  R.  D.  FORSTER 

Photos  by  Millar 

HEN  F.  H.  “Tom”  Wheeler  pur- 
chased a 90-horsepower  Curtiss 
Jenny  more  than  25  years  ago 
to  operate  from  Gray  Rocks  Inn  at  St. 
Jovite,  Quebec,  little  did  he  think  that 
he  was  laying  the  cornerstone  for  what 
now  constitutes  Canada’s  oldest  exist- 
ing air  service,  Wheeler  Airlines.  It 
might  have  been  a spur-of-the-mo- 
ment  decision  to  satisfy  the  lust  for 
aviation  Tom  Wheeler  acquired  during 
Great  War  I,  but  from  that  time  on- 
wards, St.  Jovite  has  gradually  forged 
into  the  aviation  picture. 

Flying  has  long  since  outgrown  the 
idea  of  being  a resort  hotel  adjunct  at 
a centre  long  famed  for  its  hunting 
and  fishing,  golf,  swimming,  dog  sled 
racing,  skiing  and  numerous  other 


sports  activities.  Earlier  air  trips  to 
hunting  and  fishing  grounds  have 
grown  to  bigger  things.  With  progress 
in  aviation  has  come  longer  range 
and  more  efficient  aircraft  on  floats, 
wheels  and  skis,  making  it  possible  to 
fan  out  into  areas  far  removed  from 
the  Gray  Rocks  base. 

Before  the  last  war,  Tom  Wheeler 
had  established  camps  deep  in  the 
interior  where  good  returns  in  fishing 
and  hunting  could  be  relied  upon,  but 
charter  flights  carrying  machinery, 
passengers  and  general  air  freight  to 
mining  and  lumber  sections,  construc- 
tions jobs,  and  other  destinations  in 
the  untracked  North,  fish-planting, 
etc.,  were  taking  on  added  importance. 
The  war  called  a halt  to  much  of  this 
activity,  but  Tom  Wheeler  had  al- 
ready set  the  pattern. 

With  added  equipment  since  the 


end  of  the  war,  eight-passenger  Nor- 
semen equipped  with  floats,  wheels  or 
skis,  an  Anson  V fitted  to  carry  11 
passengers,  and  sundry  other  craft, 
Wheeler  Airlines  entered  the  postwar 
period  equipped  to  carry  out  a multi- 
plicity of  assignments.  Goose-hunting 
trips  to  Rupert’s  House  on  James  Bay 
were  among  the  more  spectacular  and 
romantic  trips,  but  lakes  and  rivers 
all  the  way  from  Hudson’s  Bay  to  the 
Labrador  Coast,  in  Northern  Quebec, 
have  become  frequent  landing  spots 
for  the  Wheeler  seaplanes.  Fishing 
and  hunting  charters  to  isolated  lakes 
still  continue  to  be  an  important  part 
of  the  Wheeler  chores,  but  the  opera- 
tions program  extends  far  beyond 
that.  Almost  any  lake  is  a potential 
landing  field  for  these  float-equipped 
planes,  and  the  pilots  are  natural- 

(' Concluded  on  page  249) 


A Wheeler  Norseman  taxis  to  its  berth  on  Lac  Ouimet,  St.  Jovite,  Quebec;  meanwhile  a visiting  Amphibian  is  loaded  at  the  dock 


GASPE  SALMON,  PLEASE 

TO  outsiders,  the  French-Canadian  Province  of  Que- 
bec most  often  brings  to  mind  thoughts  of  pictur- 
esque and  foreign  looking  countryside.  Steeped  in  four 
and  a half  centuries’  of  history  and  tradition  Quebec  is 
all  of  that,  but  a look  at  a map  will  show  that  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  it  lies  untouched  by  civilization. 

Trout  teem  in  the  lakes  and  streams,  the  unbroken 
timberlands  ranging  clear  up  to  the  Arctic  barrens  pro- 
vide ideal  breeding-grounds  for  the  lordly  moose,  and 
the  salmon  of  Gaspe  and  the  north  shore  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  are  world-famed.  Bass  and  maskinonge,  duck 
and  partridge,  deer  and  caribou  are  numerous. 

Top:  Good-sized  bass  await  the  fisherman. 

Right:  Youngster  with  an  unusual  fishing  companion. 
Below:  Playing  a big  fellow. 

All  photos:  C.P.R. 
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SENIOR  IN  SIZE 

by  JOHN  FISHER 

WHEN  Their  Majesties  King  George  and  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth visited  Fredericton  a few  years  ago  — there 
was  a great  do  — Fredericton  had  never  seen  so 
many  people  . . . and  they  all  tried  to  get  a good  look 
at  the  royal  couple. 


John  Fisher,  Canada’s  master  radio  story-teller 
recently  completed  a series  of  radio  broadcasts 
for  the  New  Brunswick  Department  of  Lands 
and  Mines.  Born  in  Sackville,  Fisher  dug  up 
some  real  human-interest  material.  Here  he 
tells  about  Ranger  Herman  J.  Good , V.C.  — 
all  300  pounds  of  him. 


There  was  one  man  who  got  an 
extra  good  look  — he  is  so  tall  that  he 
could  see  above  the  others  anyway 
and  he’s  such  a character  that  he  was 
brought  through  the  crowd  and  pre- 
sented to  Their  Majesties.  That  day 
his  great  chest  bristled  with  medals 
and  on  that  chest  he  carried  the  Vic- 
toria Cross.  Huge  man,  weighing 
close  to  300  pounds — face  tanned  and 
lined  from  the  outdoors.  His  name: 
Herman  J.  Good,  V.C.— but,  the  name 
that  Herman  likes  best  is  Ranger.  For 
that’s  what  he  is  — a warden  of  the 
forests. 

After  he  left  the  Royal  Party  he 
headed  for  the  Legion  Hall  to  swap 
stories  with  cronies  of  old. 

It  was  hard  for  Herman  to  pull 
himself  away  from  the  old  soldiers. . . 
but  when  the  whooper  was  ready  to 
pull  out  for  Newcastle  he  was  aboard. 
Up  the  Nashwaak  he  went  — over  to 
McGiviney  Junction  and  down  the 
Miramichi  watershed  to  Boisetown.  . . 
nice  country  the  Miramichi,  Big  Her- 
man thought  to  himself,  beautiful 
country  this  Miramichi — but,  in  Her- 
man’s mind  there  is  only  one  country 

— and  he  loves  every  tree  in  it  — and 
that’s  up  the  Nipisiquit  Way.  He  lives 
at  South  Bathurst.  He  takes  a per- 
sonal pride  in  nearly  every  tree  — for 
that’s  his  job  — Warden  of  the  Forest 

— that’s  why  each  morning  — long 
before  most  of  us  are  up,  Herman 
pulls  on  his  leather  top  boots  and  his 
big  plaid  mackinaw  and  away  he  goes 
out  on  patrol. 

He  usually  travels  on  a gasoline 
trolley  — his  eyes  sweep  the  forests 
as  the  big  man  rolls  along  ...  he  stops 
off  at  the  power  plant  to  look  around 

— he  drops  in  and  chats  with  settlers 

— swaps  stories  with  them  — gives 
advice  about  slashing  and  burning 
without  a permit  — he  issues  permits 
to  burn  slash  . . . generally  Big  Her- 
man is  just  looking  for  anything  that 
might  spoil  this  lovely  country  he 
knows  so  well  . . . and  he  knows  it  . . . 
he  can  tell  you  yarns  by  the  hour 


about  ghosts  which  knock  on  lumber 
camp  doors  in  the  Nipisiquit  — about 
the  moose  that  kept  running  along 
the  tracks  for  an  hour  holding  up  the 
train  . . . stories  of  strong  men  and 
the  Dungarvon  giant  . . . stories  of 
that  day  in  France  when  the  black 


HERMAN  J.  GOOD,  V.C. 


watch  went  over  . . . Herman  com- 
bines talk  with  his  business  — and  he 
can  soon  forget  the  talk  if  he  catches 
anyone  poaching  — he’s  been  known 
to  stay  in  the  woods  all  night  to  catch 
poachers  . . . occasionally  he  slips 
along  Pabineau  stream  to  beaver  pond 
to  see  if  the  beaver  are  being 
molested  ...  he  checks  travellers  and 
fishermen  to  see  where  they  are  going 
and  if  they  have  permits  — sealing  in 
the  lumber  camps  takes  a lot  of  his 
time  ...  he  has  to  keep  his  eyes  out 
for  animals  — because  the  depart- 
ment of  Lands  and  Mines  — his  em- 
ployer at  Fredericton  want  informa- 
tion as  to  whether  the  moose  popula- 
tion is  increasing  — has  he  seen  any 
caribou?  — he  has  to  fill  out  forms 
and  report  on  his  preserve. 

Big  Herman  Good  V.C.,  Forest  War- 
den — is  a great  talker  — he  can  roar 
like  a bull  — he’s  a powerful  man  — 
but,  he  can  move  like  lightning  when 
the  word  fire  is  mentioned  — he  can 
move  fast  because  — the  people 
through  their  government  have  set  up 
an  elaborate  fire  protection  system  — 
everything  from  air  patrol  to  lookout 
towers  and  a radio  network  with  ran- 
gers using  two-way  walkie-talkies  . . . 
equipment  is  cached  at  strategic  spots 
— saws,  shovels,  hose,  handpumps. 
Big  Herman  can  literally  press  the 
button  and  a veritable  army  moves  — 
but,  he  knows  and  so  do  the  other  250 
forest  wardens  and  the  35  rangers 
and  the  inspectors  and  district  forest- 
ers — they  know  that  the  only  way  to 
stop  a forest  fire  is  to  prevent  it  in 
the  first  place.  And  it  can  be  done 
for  Sweden  and  Norway  have  prac- 
tically abolished  forest  fires.  In  New 
Brunswick  our  greatest  asset  is  the 
bush  — it  is  the  green  mine  that  can 
go  on  forever.  Yet,  last  year  largely 
through  carelessness,  New  Brunswick 
had  284  fires  — and  destroyed  for 
generations  43,182  acres  of  wealth. 

Big  Herman  Good  who  won  his  Vic- 
toria Cross  on  the  fields  of  Europe  is 
only  one  of  many  wardens  and  ran- 
gers who  work  to  keep  New  Brunswick 
green. 
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Restful  Laurentian  scene  almost  belies  the  potence  of  trees  in  our  scheme  of  living. 

— - Photo:  Jos.  W.  Michaud,  Quebec  Cine-Photo. 


FACTORY  OF 
MIRACLES 

by  Norton  Anderson 

BRINGING  back  the  world’s  forests 
is  a huge  task.  It  will  demand 
teamwork  on  an  international  scale; 
but  success  will  mean  richer,  better 
lives  for  hundreds  of  millions. 

That  is  the  opinion  of  world  forestry 
experts  who  reported  on  their  studies 
to  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organi- 
zation of  the  United  Nations. 

Take  the  question  of  food:  At  least 
two-thirds  of  the  human  race  use 
wood  for  cooking  food,  and  through 
this  alone  wood  becomes  an  integral 
part  of  the  world’s  food  supply. 

But  more  than  that,  “the  forest  is 
the  factory  that  produces  earth’s  fore- 
most renewable  resource  — wood”. 

(F.A.O.) 

Look  at  what  wood  is: 

0 Shelter  and  warmth. 


£ This  paper;  this  book. 

£ World’s  most  versatile 
raw  material. 

0 Provides  fuel,  fiber,  sugar. 
£ Alcohol,  synthetic  rubber, 
explosives. 

£ Even  protein  food, 
f Endless  structural  uses. 

0 And  products  multiplying 
yearly. 

9 Under  electronic  micro- 
scopes and  in  test  tubes 
profoundly  altered, 
g Chemical  possibilities  ba- 
rely touched. 

£ And  fiber  chemistry  open- 
ing up  an  entire  new  field 
of  plastics  and  textiles. 

9 Permitting  economic 
pulping  of  almost  any 
wood  species. 

£ And  of  much  waste  from 
the  sawmills. 

0 Large  factories  being 
built  to  convert  sawdust 
and  wood  unsuitable  for 
lumber  and  pulp. 

0 Into  ethyl  alcohol,  cattle 
feed  and  chemicals. 


“So  long  as  famine  treads  the 
world,  the  first  obligation  ...  is 
to  increase  the  available  supply 
of  food.  Our  long-range  task  is 
to  create  a world  better  fed  and 
better  sheltered  through  a wiser 
use  of  land.  And  for  both  these 
tasks,  we  must  call  upon  an  in- 
dispendable  ally  of  agriculture — 
the  forest’’. 

— Sir  John  Boyd  Orr,  Director-Gene- 
ral, F.A.O. 


^ By  converting  wood  into 
hydrocarbons , scientists 
believe  they  may  soon 
duplicate  in  minutes  what 
nature  took  millions  of 
years  to  do. 

f They  will  enable  the  re- 
newable forests  to  aug- 
ment the  non-renewable 
reserves  of  oil. 

That’s  about  all  wood  is  good  for: 
that’s  about  all  the  happiness  and 
well-being  of  humans  growing  with 
trees. 
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Entomologist  at  Lake  Wagoose  in  Southern  Quebec,  studies  spruce  budworm  through  microscope.  N.  F.Ed.  Photos. 


Death  To  The  Budworm 


Discovered  in  British  Columbia  where  it  has  de- 
stroyed up  to  80  percent  of  the  budworms  in  their 
larvae  stage,  this  fly,  known  as  Phytodietus  fumi- 
feranae,  is  being  shipped  from  Belleville,  Ont.  and  does 
not  upset  the  balance  of  nature. 


Inf.  PUil  Shach.le.tan 

IN  Canada  today  a forest  area 
equal  to  the  size  of  Japan  is 
under  attack  by  the  spruce  bud- 
worm,  an  insect  which  threatens  the 
nation’s  supply  of  balsam  and  white 
spruce.  Since  1909,  there  have  been 
three  major  outbreaks  by  this  pest, 
but  today,  government  entomologists 
have  prepared  a counter  attack  ex- 
pected to  avert  their  greatest  damage. 

From  the  Parasite  Laboratory  at 
Belleville,  Ont.,  the  Division  of  Ento- 
mology of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  distributing  many  thou- 
sands of  flies  which  prey  on  the  bud- 
worm.  This  fly,  known  to  its  friends 
as  Phytodietus  fumiferanae,  was  dis- 
covered in  British  Columbia  where  it 


has  destroyed  up  to  80  per  cent  of 
the  budworms  in  their  larval  stage. 

Shipped  to  Infested  Areas 

The  fly  parasite,  which  feeds  ex- 
clusively on  budworm,  has  been 
brought  to  the  Belleville  laboratory 
where  it  is  bred  in  huge  numbers.  Al- 
though a few  parasites  in  the  east 
feed  on  the  budworm,  none  have 


proved  as  effective  as  the  western 
fly,  and  it  is  now  being  shipped  from 
Belleville  to  the  forest  regions  most 
infested  by  budworm.  Introduction 
of  the  fly  to  the  east  has  not  upset 
the  balance  of  nature. 

At  present,  40  students  are  gather- 
ing Phytodietus  in  the  Fraser  Valley 
of  British  Columbia.  They  are  kept 
at  Lillooet  until  reaching  the  pupal 
stage  and  then  flown  to  Belleville. 
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While  many  are  released  shortly, 
some  are  kept  for  breeding. 

Shipments  Include  U.S. 

From  Belleville,  they  are  shipped  by 
air  and  rail  to  infested  areas  such  as 
the  Spruce  Woods  Reserve,  Man., 
Black  Sturgeon  Lake  near  Port  Ar- 
thur, Ont.,  Forbes  Depot  and  Mani- 
waki,  Que.,  Green  river  near  Ed- 
mundston,  N.B.,  and  to  points  in  the 
Saranac  Lake  and  Lake  Placid  dis- 
tricts in  the  Adirondacks  of  the 
United  States. 

Phytodietus  attacks  the  budworm 
larva.  Stinging  it  into  semi-conscious- 
ness, it  lays  an  egg  on  the  side  of  the 
larva’s  neck.  A barb  appendage,  with 
which  the  egg  is  equipped,  prevents 
it  from  being  scraped  off.  The  egg 
hatches  after  three  or  four  days  and 
feeds  on  the  budworm  larva.  When 
matured,  it  uses  the  budworms  web 
as  a resting  place  for  its  cocoon  and 
remains  there  until  emerging  as  an 
adult  fly  the  following  spring. 

Nothing  as  Effective 

Although  spraying  with  DDT  and 
other  insecticides  has  been  attempted 
on  an  experimental  basis,  nothing  has 
proven  as  effective  in  combatting  the 
budworms  as  this  parasite  fly.  DDT’s 
greatest  disadvantage  is  that  it  kills 
all  forest  insects,  including  useful 
parasites. 


The  budworm  injures  spruce  and 
balsam  by  feeding  on  the  buds.  The 
adult  insect,  a moth,  lays  its  eggs  on 
their  leaves  during  July  and  August, 
and  the  caterpillars  which  hatch  from 
them  spin  cocoons  in  the  twig  cre- 
vices where  they  spend  the  winter. 
The  caterpillars  emerge  the  following 
spring  and  feed  upon  the  buds  and 
new  foliage.  After  a feeding  period 
of  three  to  five  weeks,  they  change  to 
pupae  and  within  10  days  emerge  as 
moths  to  begin  a new  generation. 

Huge  Areas  Threatened 

The  first  major  outbreak  of  bud- 
worm infestation  began  in  1909  and 
lasted  till  1918.  The  second  ran  from 
1924  to  1931  and  the  third  started  in 
1935,  reached  its  peak  in  1944  and  is 
still  present. 

Today,  the  budworm  has  destroyed 
all  the  balsam  and  50  to  60  per  cent 
of  the  white  spruce  in  an  area  of 
25,000  square  miles.  Another  45,000 
square  miles  are  in  immediate  danger 
of  destruction,  while  more  than  180,- 
000  square  miles  are  lightly  infested. 
The  threat  to  Canadian  balsam  and 
spruce  means  the  possible  destruction 
of  millions  of  cords  of  potential  pulp- 
wood,  building  material,  fuel  and 
other  special  wood  products. 

The  fate  of  these  forests  lie  now 
with  Phytodietus.  With  his  help  and 
the  untiring  vigilance  of  government 
entomologists,  the  budworm  may  be 
beaten. 


BOILING  LAKE 

by  L.  E.  EUliANKS 

If  it  were  in  the  regular  routes  of 
travel  the  Boiling  Lake  of  Dominica 
would  quickly  become  famous  as  one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  A.  H. 
Verrill  in  “Isles  of  Spice  and  Palm” 
gives  a most  interesting  description 
of  this  lake,  but  one  has  to  see  this 
“freak  of  nature”  really  to  appreciate 
it. 

Looking  on  Crater 

After  a long,  hard  climb  up  precipi- 
tous mountains,  through  tangled 
forests  of  gigantic  tree  ferns,  the 
visitor  attains  the  last  ridge  and  at 
last  looks  down  upon  the  crater  of 
the  Boiling  Lake.  From  the  rocky 
brink  stretches  a great,  irregular  pit 
nearly  a thousand  feet  in  depth,  and 
a mile  or  more  in  diameter. 

The  descent  of  this  crater  leads  into 
clouds  of  steam,  rivulets  of  steaming, 
boiling,  inky,  evil-smelling  water, 
while  a group  of  roaring  geysers  hurl 
jets  of  black  water  and  scalding  steam 
far  into  the  air.  Passing  all  these  the 
guide  scrambles  up  a steep  lava- 
strewn  hillside  and  points  to  the  Boil- 
ing Lake,  a round,  bowl-shaped  de- 
pression nearly  200  yards  across,  and 
filled  to  the  brim  with  bubbling, 
milky  water,  half  veiled  by  clouds  of 
drifting  steam. 


1,CC0  acres  of  infested  forest  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  Wagoose  have  been  marked  off  and 
sprayed  daily  from  aircraft  with  a solution  of  DDT.  Larvae,  dead  and  living  are  gathered  reg- 
ularly for  examination  to  determine  effect  of  treatment. 


Scalding  Waves 

Gradually  the  ebullition  of  the 
water  increases,  and  boiling  more  and 
more  violently,  soon  rises  far  above 
the  surrounding  surface,  while  from 
the  seething  mass  scalding  waves 
dash  and  break  against  the  rocky 
shores.  The  bowl  becomes  a roaring, 
bubbling,  hissing  caldron,  and  the 
guide  drags  the  visitor  away,  explain- 
ing that  the  vapor  is  charged  with 
poisonous  gases  that  have  proved 
fatal  to  several  careless  beholders. 

Cook  Chickens  in  Lake 

Sometimes  the  guides  carry  chic- 
kens and  other  provisions  and  cook 
them  in  the  boiling  lake,  or  bake 
them  in  the  hot  earth.  It  is  a strange 
experience  to  picnic  in  a crater  and 
to  dine  in  this  weird  spot  on  food 
done  to  a turn  in  nature’s  fireless 
cooker. 
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FLOATING 

ALUMINUM 


IT  wasn’t  until  Rene  Belanger  of 
Chicoutimi  began  to  turn  out  alu- 
minum canoes  in  some  quantity  that 
people  became  “aluminum  conscious" 
in  the  canoe  field. 

This  new  industry  in  the  Saguenay 
is  building  canoes  of  14  feet  and  16 
feet  in  length.  The  14-foot  canoes 
have  a depth  of  12  y2  inches  and  weigh 
only  51  pounds.  The  16-foot  canoes 
with  a depth  of  15  V2  inches  weigh 
only  53  pounds.  In  most  cases  the 
canoes  have  a bright  satin  aluminum 
finish. 

Built  of  aluminum  sheet  of  either 
.0038  or  .0042  thickness,  the  canoes 
are  reinforced  by  nine  to  11  floor 
timbers  and  thus  offer  the  user  ten 
times  more  safety  than  ordinary 
canoes.  This  safety  precaution  is 
further  enhanced  by  two  air  tanks 


that  are  located  in  the  prow  of  the 
boat  and  these  are  so  placed  that  the 
canoe  will  always  come  back  to  its 
normal  position  should  it  turn  over. 

If  the  aluminum  canoe  turns  over, 
the  occupants  are  said  to  have  a 
much  greater  chance  of  grabbing  and 
holding  on  than  would  be  the  case 
with  other  types  of  canoes.  Further 
tests  were  conducted  last  spring  with 
special  emphasis  laid  on  the  canoe’s 
strength.  With  two  men  guiding  it, 
the  canoe  was  directed  through  hun- 
dreds of  logs  in  turbulent  water,  and 
although  it  suffered  more  than  one 


severe  ramming  from  the  logs,  it 
showed  almost  no  signs  of  strife  when 
it  was  taken  from  the  water. 

One  of  its  greatest  assets  is  its 
saving  in  weight.  The  ordinary  canoe, 
which  quite  often  weighs  over  100 
pounds,  is  no  light  burden,  especially 
when  it  has  to  be  portaged  from  point 
to  point  when  travelling  by  river.  The 
light  aluminum  canoe  lends  itself  to 
long  trips  across  the  county  because 
it  is  almost  as  easily  handled  when 
out  of  the  water  as  when  it  is  in. 

Les  Canots  d’Aluminium  du  Sague- 
nay, of  Chicoutimi,  have  been  build- 
ing canoes  for  some  time,  and  they 
are  now  manufacturing  the  col- 
lapsible canoe.  Manufacturers  say 
this  canoe  can  be  assembled  speedily 
and  with  a minimum  of  labour. 

Freighter  canoes,  18  feet  in  length, 
45  inches  in  width,  and  18  inches 
deep  weigh  150  pounds.  Stated  to 
be  ideal  for  our  northern  hinterlands 
where  supplies  must  be  freighted  into 
the  bush  by  canoe,  and  furs,  and 
other  equipment,  brought  out  by  the 
same  method,  the  aluminum  freighter 
canoe  can  carry  a load  of  5,000  pounds. 
Of  added  interest  is  the  news  that  be- 
cause of  a heavily  reinforced  end,  a 
motor  up  to  5 h.p.  may  be  used. 


Above  : 

The  man  holding  an  alumi- 
num canoe  seems  to  be  in 
no  pain,although  51  pounds 
is  not  a weight  to  be  balan- 
ced indefinitely. 


Left: 

When  bolted  and  fitted 
together,  the  collapsible 
canoe  is  sea-worthy  ard 
ready  for  the  water.  It 
weighs  75  pounds,  and  can 
be  transported  readily  by 
’plane. 
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Cattle  grazing  on  one  of  Manitoba’s  oldest  forest  reserves — Spruce  Woods.  Photo:  J.  Cnch,  Carbeny. 

PRAIRIE  FOREST  RESERVE 


by  J.  J.  WRIGHT 

Senior  Forest  Ranger , Spruce  Woods  Forest  Reserve. 

IN  the  heart  of  the  prairie  country,  lies  one  of  Mani- 
toba’s oldest  and  most  interesting  forest  reserves. 
Appropriately  named  “Spruce  Woods’’,  it  is  located 
about  10  miles  west  of  Winnipeg,  just  south  of  No.  1 high- 
way. Made  a forest  reserve  in  1895,  it  consists  of  about 
225  square  miles  of  rolling  sand  dunes  and  grassy  plains, 
with  a creek  and  a few  lakes  for  variety.  Most  of  the 
sand  dunes  are  partly  covered  with  white  spruce  which 
have  a tendency  to  grow  on  the  top  and  on  the  northeast 
slopes  of  the  hillocks.  Scrubby  poplar  grows  in  the 
hollows. 

About  250,000  board  feet  of  white  spruce  lumber  is  cut 


on  the  reserve  each  year.  This  lumber  is  cut  by  farmers 
only,  under  permit  from  the  Manitoba  Government,  and 
must  be  used  for  the  construction  of  farm  buildings.  A 
number  of  small  saw-mills  are  located  near  the  reserve, 
most  of  which  are  farmer-owned  and  manufacture  the 
farmers’  lumber. 

Part  of  this  prairie  forest  reserve  is  ideally  suited  for 
cattle  ranching,  as  there  are  plenty  of  sheds,  grass  and 
water.  Where  there  are  no  surface  springs,  a plentiful 
supply  of  good  water  is  usually  located  about  20  feet 
below  the  surface.  About  700  head  of  cattle  are  grazed 
annually  on  the  reserve  but  several  times  that  number 
could  be  accommodated  without  over-grazing  the  area. 
Each  year  approximately  700  tons  of  hay  are  cut  and 
used  locally  to  carry  cattle  over  the  winter. 


Scotch  pine  planted  at  Spruce  Woods  Forest  Reserve  in  1905 — photo 
taken  in  1908.  Photo  Dominion  Forest  Service. 


Forty  years  after  Scotch  pine  was  planted  it  looked  like  this  in  1945. 

Photo:  Man.  Forest  Service. 
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Remarkable  picture  released  by  son  Manly  Miner  shows  part  of  Jack  Miner  bird  Sanctuary 


at  Kingsville,  Ontario. 


HONOUR  BY 
STATUTE 

AN  unique  honour  has  been  be- 
stowed upon  the  late  Jack  Miner 
— the  great  Canadian  naturalist  of 
Kingsville,  Ontario  — by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada. 


Throughout  Canada  in  each  year, 
the  week  in  which  the  tenth  day  of 
April  occurs  (being  Jack  Miner’s  birth 
date)  shall  be  known  and  observed  as 
the  National  Wild  Life  Week,  so  that 
interested  clubs,  associations  and  or- 
ganizations may,  on  the  day  of  the 
week  most  suitable  to  them,  dissemi- 
nate information  pertinent  to  wild 
life  conservation. 

The  Bill,  passed  unanimously  by 
Parliament,  was  created  as  a national 


tribute  to  the  man  who  did  more  than 
any  other  to  arouse  public  interest  in 
the  value  of  Canadian  wildlife  re- 
sources and  consideration  for  their 
natural  habitat. 

The  late  Jack  Miner’s  writings  in 
newspaper  columns,  his  public  ad- 
dresses and  books  awakened  con- 
tinental interest  in  conserving  the 
wildlife  resources  of  the  entire  con- 
tinent and  throughout  the  world. 


How  Engineers  Help  the  Small  Owner 


The  New  England  Forestry  Foundation  is  an 
unique  enterprise  with  headquarters  at  Boston, 
Mass,  which  in  its  22  months  of  existence  has  taken 
over  the  management  of  50,000  acres  of  woodlands, 
with  16  Foresters,  or  trainees,  in  the  Foundation’s 
employ. 

The  objective  is  to  restore  and  enrich  the  pro- 
ductive power  of  the  30,000,000  acres  of  New 
England’s  natural  forest  domain  held  in  private 
ownership.  At  present  the  average  wooded  acre 
produces  only  about  100  board  feet  annually;  the 
aim  is  to  increase  this  three-fold  by  technical  man- 
agement. 

Seventy-five  percent  of  the  wood  requirements 
of  New  England’s  forest  industries  is  brought  from 
the  Pacific  Coast.  Most  of  such  needs  can  be  pro- 
duced in  local  areas  for  less  than  the  freightage 
costs. 

FOREST  & OUTDOORS.  August  1947 


The  Foundation  is  establishing  Forest  Manage- 
ment Centers  with  a trained  forester  in  charge  of 
each.  He  renders  every  type  of  forestry  service  to 
owners  from  the  measurement  of  the  timber  and 
the  preparation  of  management  plans  to  the 
actual  selling  of  the  products.  He  organizes  and 
trains  forestry  crews  to  do  any  kind  of  forestry 
work  for  clients,  from  the  planting  of  young  trees 
and  the  cutting  of  their  fuelwood  supply  to  the  log- 
ging of  timber  in  lots  too  small  in  volume  to  attract 
the  local  operators.  The  crews  work  for  clients  as 
private  contractors.  For  training  purposes,  demon- 
stration and  income  the  Foundation  will  acquire 
by  gift  or  purchase  woodland  in  each  Center.  The 
client  who  signs  a management  agreement  with 
the  Foundation  makes  it  his  agent  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  property,  subject  to  his  approval  of  all 
expenditures. 
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Ontario  Ferns  — Fighting  House 
Wrens  — Birds  as  Policemen 
★ 

by  JAMES  L.  BAILLIE,  Jr. 

CANADIAN  ferns  offer  the  student  of  nature  much 
scope  for  study.  The  number  of  species  is  varied 
enough  to  provide  the  serious  investigator  with  sufficient 
material  for  a life-long  undertaking,  yet  the  variety  is 
not  great  enough  to  dampen  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
casual  observer. 

The  late  Prof.  P.  V.  Krotkov,  reporting  on  the  ferns 
he  collected  in  the  Bruce  peninsula  of  Ontario  for  the 
University  of  Toronto’s  herbarium  between  1933  and  1S36, 
listed  33  species,  which  is  probably  a fairly  typical  fern 
flora  for  southern  Canada. 

The  subject  came  to  mind  recently  with  the  appear- 
ance of  a handsome  booklet  issued  by  Canadian  Nature, 
entitled  “Nature  Ferns”.  Of  some  45  species  of  ferns 
occurring  in  Ontario,  39  are  illustrated  in  the  booklet 
by  attractive  photographs,  the  work  of  Mr.  Bruce  Met- 
calfe. These,  so  far  as  we  have  seen,  constitute  the  finest 
collection  of  fern  photographs  that  has  been  made  in 
Ontario. 

DESPITE  popular  belief  to  the  contrary,  the  familiar 
little  House  Wren  is  not  always  a welcome  visitor  to 
the  garden.  Although  it  has  established  friendly  relations 
with  man  and  takes  readily  to  wren-boxes  set  out  on 
poles  for  its  use,  and  is  almost  entirely  insectivorous  in 
its  food  habits,  it  enters  into  competition  with  many 
other  native  species  for  nesting  territory.  This  competi- 
tion often  takes  the  form  of  actual  body  combat  and 
there  are  records  of  wrens  destroying  the  nests,  punc- 
turing the  eggs  and  eating  the  young  of  other  desirable 
birds  such  as  Phoebes,  Tree  Swallows,  Bluebirds  and 
Purple  Martins. 

On  the  whole,  wrens  are  good  citizens,  good  providers 
and  devoted  parents,  but  their  record  as  good  neighbours 
may  be  subject  to  further  scrutiny. 

IT  is  a remarkable  fact,  well-known  to  naturalists,  that 
birds  act  as  very  efficient  policemen  in  controlling 
unexpected  outbreaks  of  certain  species  of  insects  or  ro- 
dents. 

In  Utah,  when  the  Mormons  were  first  settling  the 
areas,  their  first  year’s  crop  was  completely  destroyed  by 
black  crickets.  Their  second  crop,  in  1848,  was  rapidly 
being  devastated  by  the  insects  and  the  pioneers  were 
threatened  with  starvation,  when  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  gulls  appeared  and  saved  their  crops.  Regarded 
as  a Heaven-sent  miracle,  the  timely  arrival  of  the  gulls 
resulted  in  a $40,000  monument  being  erected  to  them 
by  the  Mormons  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

The  Black-billed  Cuckoo  is  another  bird  which  has 
acted  as  a very  efficient  check  on  the  undue  increase  of 
noxious  animals.  In  Sudbury  District,  in  1937,  many 
areas  were  being  defoliated  by  an  outbreak  of  Forest  Tent 
Caterpillars.  Few  birds  will  eat  these  furry  creatures, 
but  Cuckoos  seem  to  have  developed  a particular  liking 
for  them,  consequently  occupying  a niche  in  Nature’s 
scheme  not  filled  by  any  other  creature. 

When  the  numbers  of  certain  insects,  mammals,  or 
other  animals,  reach  plague  proportions,  Nature  has 
ways  and  means  of  counteracting  them. 


Maidenhair  Fern — a lovely  inhabitant  of  Canadian  woodlands 

Photo:  W.  E.  Shore.  A.R,P.S. 


Black-throated  loon  on  nest  at  Churchill,  Hudson’s  Bay. 

Photo:  Wm.  H.  Carrirk. 


House  Wren  ut  its  man-made  nest. 

Photo:  tl  E.  Shore  A.K  P S 
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Lining  up  for  food  by  caterers  at  Montgomery 
Lake  July  1 7. 


An 


easy  way  to  move  a cord  of  wood 
manufacturers'  demonstration. 


Felling  a tree  with  a portable  buzz  saw. 


F.  L.  Michell,  general  manager,  CPPA;  H.  E.  Brincker- 
hoff , executive  secretary,  American  Pulpwood  Association; 
Major-General  Howard  Kennedy ; J.  J.  de  Gryse, insect 

investigations  relaxing  on  the  observation  porch  at 

the  camp. 

All  photos  by  J.  N.  Stephenson,  courtesy  Pulp  and 
Paper  Magazine 


Shirt  sleeves  and  braces  were  in  order  at  the  general  meeting  in  the  military  camp  auditorium 


Summer 

Meeting 

JULY  16,  17  and  18  were  three  days 
on  which  the  Woodlands  Section 
of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  As- 
sociation really  went  to  town. 

More  than  400  of  its  members  and 
guests  showed  up  at  Petawawa  Mili- 
tary Camp,  were  billetted  in  Army 
huts,  ate  in  the  old  Engineer’s  Mess, 
and  saw  what  happens  at  the  Peta- 
wawa Forest  Experiment  Station  of  the 
Dominion  Forest  Service. 

Woodlands  managers,  manufact- 
urers’ representatives,  government  of- 
ficials, education  men,  pulp  and 
paper  executives  were  there,  and 
delivered  or  listened  to  some  authori- 
tative speeches  with  great  interest, 
despite  the  heat. 

Equipment  manufacturers  turned 
out  in  the  largest  aggregate  since  the 
summer  meetings  started  25  years  ago. 
Demonstrations  and  exhibits  of  heavy 
and  light  logging  equipment  were  of 
great  interest. 

Woodlands  Section  chairman  W.  A. 
Delahey  directed  the  notable  meet, 
and  arrangements  were  planned  and 
carried  out  by  section  manager  Alex- 
ander M.  Koroleff  and  his  staff. 

Men  from  British  Columbia  to  New- 
foundland and  the  United  States  left 
with  a vivid  impression  of  the  well- 
planned  tour,  by  convoy,  of  the  Ex- 
eriment  Station.  Forest  and  Outdoors 
will  attempt  to  cover,  in  picture  and 
story,  the  Dominion  Forest  Service 
establishment  in  the  September  issue. 
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k Alaska’s  Flaming  Forests 

★ Ontario’s  Regional  Foresters 

★ Saskatchewan’s  School  of  Forestry 


In  reply  to  an  inquiry  by  Forest  and 
Outdoors,  a well-qualified  authority 
on  Alaska’s  forest  resources  sends  the 
following  information : 

A NUMBER  of  large  fires  are  known 
to  be  burning  in  several  parts  of 
the  Territory  of  Alaska.  There  is  a 
huge  fire  on  the  Sheen jek  River  water- 
shed northeast  of  Fort  Yukon  and  an- 
other on  the  headwaters  of  the  Salcha 
east  of  Fairbanks.  A third  has  recent- 
ly been  reported  in  the  Matanuska 
Valley  east,  of  Anchorage  while  a 
fourth  and  the  best  known,  is  on  the 
Kenai  River  east  of  Cook  Inlet. 

Short  of  Funds 

Apparently  little  work  is  being  done 
on  any  of  these  large  fires  as  the 
Alaska  Fire  Control  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  which  has 
charge  of  control  work  outside  the 
National  Forests,  is  a small  organiza- 
tion and  also  is  practically  out  of 
funds.  I am  told  that  the  army  is 
giving  this  agency  assistance  on  many 
fires  near  Fairbanks  and  Anchorage 
but  it  is  not  working  on  the  larger 
and  more  remote  fires  mentioned 
above. 

The  open  public  domain  of  the 
Territory  suffers  extremely  from  fire 
almost  every  year  due  to  insufficient 
funds  to  build  up  a control  organiza- 
tion which  can  prevent  the  start  of 
fires  and  also  catch  those  that  start 
when  they  are  still  small.  Control  of 
large  fires  in  the  remote  and  exten- 
sive wilderness  areas  of  Alaska  is  a 
hopeless  undertaking. 

Burning  White  Spruce,  Birch 

The  last  official  report  received  in 
Washington  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  dated  June  18,  said  that 
the  Kenai  River  fire  had  then  covered 
75,000  acres  and  was  spreading  rapid- 
ly. This  fire  is  located  in  one  of  the 
best  moose  regions  of  Alaska.  The 
timber  is  white  spruce  and  white 
birch,  the  same  type  which  is  so  pre- 
valent in  northwest  Canada.  Com- 
mercial radio  broadcast  reports  on 
June  22  said  it  was  still  travelling. 
The  official  report  mentioned  above 


also  stated  that  the  Sheenjek  and 
Salcha  fires  were  much  larger  than 
the  Kenai  fire. 

The  National  Forests  in  Alaska, 
which  are  the  responsibility  of  the 
U.  S.  Forest  Service,  are  almost  en- 
tirely confined  to  the  wet  southern 
coastal  region  and  as  a consequence 
we  have  little  fire  trouble  there. 

m 

THE  Ontario  Department  of  Lands 
and  Forests  has  commenced  the 
establishment  of  a chain  of  forest 
areas  to  be  managed  for  maximum 
timber  production  under  supervision 
of  resident  foresters. 

The  first  to  be  organized  for  this 
laudable  public  purpose  is  a section 
of  1,000  square  miles  in  the  Petawawa 
area  of  northeastern  Ontario.  It  con- 
sists of  young  coniferous  woodlands, 
for  the  greater  part,  and  the  plan 
contemplates  the  cultivation  of  the 
largest  possible  wood  volume  that  can 
be  developed  by  sylvicultural  treat- 
ment. A second  “management  unit” 
will  be  located  in  the  North  Bay 
region  and  others  will  follow  as  rapid- 
ly as  competent  foresters  become 
available. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  conduct  cut- 
ting and  marketing  operations  as  an 
eventual  feature  of  the  management 
plan;  such  enterprises  will  be  carried 
out  through  established  industrial 
channels  under  proper  controls. 

Not  only  will  the  “management 
units”  give  a profitable  return  to  the 
Government  over  and  above  the  costs 
of  technical  and  other  supervision, 
but  they  will  come  to  be  regarded  as 
regional  demonstrations  of  sound 
forest  culture  exerting  an  influence 
upon  other  forest  operations  sharing 
the  same  general  conditions. 

# 

THE  first  school  of  forestry  in  the 
prairie  provinces  is  now  operating 
at  the  Prince  Albert  military  camp  in 
Saskatchewan.  Organized  to  meet 


the  pressing  need  for  forestry  experts 
to  carry  out  the  province’s  new  con- 
servation program,  the  school  is  oper- 
ated by  Saskatchewan’s  Department 
of  Natural  Resources. 

The  eleven-month  course  trains 
men  to  forest  ranger  standards, 
teaching  the  practical  and  scientific 
aspects  of  forestry.  As  yet,  it  does 
not  produce  forest  engineers  or  grad- 
uates in  forestry. 

The  22  students  registered  for  this, 
the  first  year  study  botany,  silvicul- 
ture, wood  identification,  forest  pro- 
tection, surveying,  drafting,  logging 
and  lumbering,  as  well  as  courses  on 
fish,  fur,  game  and  mineral  conserva- 
tion. Forest  rangers  of  yesterday 
took  no  such  extensive  course,  but  the 
ranger  of  today  is  expected  to  be  an 
expert  on  fish,  fur,  game  and  miner- 
als, as  well  as  forestry,  in  order  to 
measure  up  to  his  job. 

Until  a more  permanent  structure 
is  erected,  the  School  is  housed  in  a 
onetime  army  building  which  con- 
tains one  large  classroom,  a study,  re- 
creation room  and  sleeping  quarters. 
All  students  are  resident,  taking  their 
meals  in  the  Canadian  Vocational 
Training  school  in  the  military  camp. 
Board  and  room  costs  them  $30 
monthly,  tuition  $12. 

—Phil  Shackleton 


Contributions  to  this  page, 
which  will  be  paid  for  at  regular 
rates,  are  welcomed.  They 
should  not  exceed  300  words  in 
length,  and  should  deal  with 
developments  of  a current  na- 
ture in  Canada’s  forestry  picture. 


When  it  comes  to  lofty  altitudes 
Canada  has  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of. 
Mount  Logan  (19,850  feet)  and  Mount 
St.  Elias  (18,008  feet)  both  in  the  Yu- 
kon and  both  on  or  near  the  Alaskan 
boundary  are  amongst  the  highest  in 
North  America.  Mount  McKinley  in 
the  United  States  is  the  highest  peak 
on  the  continent  at  20,300  feet.  In 
fact,  from  base  to  top,  McKinley  is 
the  highest  mountain  in  the  world. 
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A good  day’s  fishing  and  a full  creel  await  these  sportsmen  traversing  canoe  channel  near  French  river  Ontario.  Photos  C.P.R. 


Where  Thousands  Fish 


IT’S  all  of  700  miles  from  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods  to  the  Ottawa  Valley 
— country  that  in  our  grand- 
fathers’ day  was  thought  to  be  as 
bleak  and  forbidding  as  any  in  North 
America. 

The  vast  distances,  the  woods  and 
the  lakes  of  Northern  Ontario  are  the 
same  now  as  then,  but  instead  of  an 
occasional  Indian  or  “coureur  de 
bois”  tens  of  thousands  of  sportsmen 
each  year  take  advantage  of  hunting 
and  fishing  unsurpassed  in  Canada. 
Great  industries  have  sprung  up,  ad- 
ding millions  to  the  nation’s  pocket- 
book. 

Rail  transportation,  more  than  any 
other  factor,  has  been  responsible  for 
this  amazing  development.  In  a 
country  where  roads  are  few  and  far 
between,  it’s  the  “iron  horse”  that’s 
called  on  to  do  the  work.  When  the 
all-Canadian  route  was  decided  on, 
the  work  involved  was  enormous.  Sir 
William  Van  Horne  later  described 
part  of  the  line  as  “200  miles  of  en- 
gineering impossibilities.” 

Although  now  Northern  Ontario  is 
easily  accessible  to  the  large  popula- 
tion centres  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  many  of  the  lakes  and 
rivers  are  remote  enough  that  a tre- 
mendous supply  of  fish  and  game  are 
produced  each  year. 

A couple  of  good  lake  trout  — Missinabie 
district,  Northern  Ontario. 
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YOU  CAN  REBUILD  A CITY... 


But  you  cant  yebtfifaf  a Ibrest 


THE  GREAT  FIRE,  London,  Sept.  2-6,  1666 

Began  in  a wooden  house  in  Pudding  Lane. 
Burned  for  three  days.  Consumed  buildings 
on  436  acres , 400  streets.  Destroyed  13,200 
houses , St.  Paul's  Church, 86  parish  churches, 
6 chapels,  custom-house , hospitals,  libraries, 
the  prisons  at  Newgate  and  three  city  gates, 
etc.  Total  loss  of  property  was  estimated  at 
£10,730,500. 

* * * 

Once  fire  has  laid  hold  of  a forest, 
what  remains  is  poverty,  waste,  floods 
and  ruin.  Drained  from  the  country’s 
resources  are  untold  millions  of  dol- 


lars in  natural  life,  timber,  reservoirs, 
and  storage  basins  for  lakes  and 
rivers  . . . industrial  growth  in  the 
region  is  stunted  . . . needed  revenue 
for  people  is  destroyed  . . . 

It  is  up  to  man  to  conserve  his 
forests  ...  if  he  destroys  them  by  his 
firebrands,  he  destroys  himself. 

Watch  your  matches  and  cigarette 
embers.  Stamp  out  your  campfire  . . . 
rake  it  . . . douse  it  with  water. 

Fire  is  fatal  to  forests. 


TRANSPORTATION  • CONSTRUCTION 


SHAWINIGAN  CHEMICALS  LIMITED  * QUEBEC  POWER  COMPAHK 

associated  and  subsidiary  companies 


This  is  one  of  a series  of  advertisements  designed  to  show  the  importance  of  -forest  conservation. 


SOUR 


By  The  Old  French  Shore 

{Continued  from  page  232) 

greater  volume  per  acre  obtained  by 
release  of  the  more  desirable  young 
trees  from  overcrowding.  His  view- 
point as  a successful  practical  opera- 
tor, and  as  trustee  of  his  family’s  tra- 
dition, was  frankly  in  favour  of  pro- 
fessional engineering  supervision  of 
every  forest  acre  in  Nova  Scotia.  He 
was,  in  fact,  a realist  in  each  step  of 
his  day’s  work  and  an  idealist  as  to 
Forestry’s  place  in  a well-ordered  so- 
ciety. Further,  he  insisted  that  his 
own  right  to  exploit  and  profit  should 
be  subordinated  to  the  common  good 
of  his  county  and  province. 

Look  to  the  Future 

Another  Acadian  farmer  of  the 
same  forest-loving  predilection  — a 
university  graduate  and  a specialist 
in  a field  of  science  — made  this  ob- 
servation: 


NEMByi 


UNSPOILED! 


Want  Atlantic  Sal mon  Angling?. , . 
Trout,  Bass,  Pickerel?...  Autumn 
Deer,  Bear  and  Bird  Shooting?... 
Your  Cha  nee  is  Here  in  this 
Friendly  Canadian  Province.  Open 
Seasons,  Licenses  and  Contacts  with 
Reliable  Outfitters  from : 

NEW  BRUNSWICK 
GOVERNMENT  BUREAU  OFi 
INFORMATION  & TOURIST 
TRAVEL 

D.  W.  (Dave)  Griffiths,  Director 

Dept — - 1 — , 454  King  Street 

Fredericton,  New  Brunswick, 
Canada 


“Our  family  roots  run  as  far  into  the 
future  as  into  the  past.  Being  a prac- 
tical people,  we  plan  the  livelihoods 
of  our  sons  and  daughters  not  on 
what  we  expect  the  government  to  do 
for  us  but  what  we  determine  to  do 
for  ourselves.  We  measure  our  assets, 
mainly  woodlands,  and  operate  them 
for  an  undiminishing  yield. 

“For  example,  if  I own  50  acres  of 
woods  — I own  more  than  that  — it 
would  average  4,000  board  feet  to  the 
acre,  after  deducting  the  useless  sec- 
tions of  swamp  and  barrens.  On  good 
forest  soil  alone,  the  stands  of  red 
spruce  and  hemlock  will  run  from  10 
to  25  thousand  feet  to  the  acre.  I have 
seen  occasional  spruce  trees  that  pro- 
duced 1,700  feet.  But  taking  my  mod- 
est average  of  4,000  feet  per  acre  on 
the  whole  of  my  land,  I have  $4,000 
worth  of  timber  as  a bank  account  on 
my  50  acres.  Do  you  wonder  that  my 
sons  feel  that  their  woodlots  are  the 
best  ‘social  security'  they’ll  ever  need? 

“In  other  parts  of  Canada,  I un- 
derstand, the  farm  woodlot  is  com- 
monly the  worst-managed  section  of 
a farmer’s  holdings.  In  this  munici- 
pality of  Claire,  it  is  usually  the  best- 
managed  and  by  far  the  most  profit- 


able part  of  a land-owners  operations. 
Not  one  percent  of  our  woodlots  has 
been  victimized  by  outright  sale  and 
resultant  butchery  of  all  reproductive 
values. 

We  have  built  up  a fire  immunity, 
not  by  removing  the  hazard  but  by 
inducing  a high  degree  of  public  cau- 
tiousness”. 

No  Woods-Butchers 

When  I called  on  a local  farmer 
some  miles  back  from  the  Shore,  he 
immediately  took  over  the  reins  of 
Conservationist.  The  zeal  of  his  lan- 
guage could  derive  only  from  a long- 
standing conviction. 

“My  grandfather,  as  I recall  him, 
talked  of  little  else  but  his  forest”,  my 
friend  said.  “He  trained  my  father 
to  make  the  best  possible  job  of  it, 
and  my  father  trained  me,  and  now 
my  own  son  is  equal  to  anyone  in  the 
family  line.  You’ll  meet  an  odd  thing 
here  on  the  French  Shore.  Once  in  a 
long  while  somebody,  probably  an  ad- 
sentee  heir,  butchers  his  woods  for  a 
quick  profit.  We  don’t  think  he  plays 
the  game.  We  don’t  want  any  woods- 

( Continued  on  page  257) 
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1.  Gold 

2.  Iron 

3.  Ranching 

4 Furs 


5.  Copper 

6.  Timber  and  pulpwood 

7.  Silver 

8.  Petroleum 


9.  Mixed  farming 

10.  Dairy  farming 

1 1 . Wheat  farming 

12.  Coal 


MEW  HORIZONS 


BREADBASKET  OF  CANADA... 
AND  THE  WORLD 


j ....  251,700  square  miles  of 
l|f  $j  tjjj  farm  land,  lakes,  rivers  and 
forest  high-spotted  with 
active  cities,  towns  and  villages, 
make  Saskatchewan  Canada’s  fifth 
largest  province.  Although  more 
than  half  of  the  province  is  heavily 
timbered,  Saskatchewan  grows 
more  than  2 3 million  acres  of 
field  crops  every  year  including 
2 50  million  bushels  of  spring 
wheat.  It  produces  silver  and 
copper,  furs,  and  poultry  and  its 
resources  of  coal,  petroleum  and 
natural  gas  are  being  rapidly 
developed. 


Today  Saskatchewan,  secure 
in  its  position  as  Canada’s  greatest 
wheat  growing  province  makes 
provision  for  the  future  by 
directing  its  energies  toward  the 
development  and  diversification 
of  its  natural  resources  and  indus- 
tries. Here  in  Saskatchewan,  as 
in  the  other  great  provinces  of 
the  Dominion  are  to  be  found  the 
wealth  of  unexploited  resources 
and  raw  materials  that  mark 
Canada  as  a land  without  peer  in 
the  field  of  opportunity. 


SANDVIK  Pulpwood  Saws 
Bow  Frames  and  Tools 
Make  Hard  Wo  r k Easy! 


SANDVIK  Saws  and  Hand  Tools  arc  ideal 
on  small  timber  and  for  cutting  Firewood. 
Send  for  our  folder  on  woods  tools  and  our 
up-to-date  filing  instruction  pamphlet. 

DISTRIBUTORS: 


SANDVIK  CANADIAN  LIMITED 


426  McGILL  STREET 


MONTREAL,  P.Q. 


BUSH-FLYING  WITH 
LONG  PANTS 

(' Concluded  from  pag <*  233 ) 

born  woodsmen  as  well  as  skilled  air- 
men. Photographic  surveys,  DDT 
spraying,  fish-planting  from  the  air, 
air  freight,  transport  of  exploration 
parties,  surveyors,  lumbermen,  engi- 
neers and  contractors,  ambulance  ser- 
vice, are  commonplace  with  this  little 
airline  of  the  North.  There’s  nothing 
routine  about  this  diversity  of  task. 

Few,  if  any,  privately  sponsored  air 
services  in  Canada  link  together  so 


adequately  land  and  seaplane  bases. 
Gray  Rocks  Airport,  half  a mile  from 
the  Inn,  boasts  a turf  runway  of  3,000 
feet,  and  two  others  of  2,000  feet.  A 
new  hangar  permits  all  types  of  main- 
tenance. Lac  Ouimet,  in  front  of  the 
Inn,  offers  a sheltered  seaplane  an- 
chorage and  dock  within  100  yards  of 
the  hotel,  while  anchorage  buoys  are 
placed  at  strategic  points.  Communi- 
cation facilities  are  excellent  with 
ground-to-plane,  and  vice  versa,  radio 
set-up,  also  connecting  with  the  six 
hunting  and  fishing  camps  Wheeler 
operates  far  back  in  the  hinterlands. 


Aerial  view  of  Lac  Croche,  where  Tom  Wheeler  operates  one  of  his  six  hunting  and  fishing  camps 


TAKE  YOUR 


^ When  you  plan  that  next 
hunting  or  fishing  trip — don’t 
forget  your  fresh  milk  supply. 
You’ll  want  it  for  coffee,  tea 
or  to  drink  by  itself. 

This  new  Cow  & Gate  pow- 
dered whole  milk  retains  all 
the  health-giving  properties 
of  pure,  fresh  milk.  It  is  fresh 
milk  — in  a tin!  It’s  pro- 
duced by  a new,  modern  spray 
drying  unit.  You  just  add 
cold  water  — even  ice  cold 
water  — and  you  get  all  the 
rich  flavour  of  fresh  milk. 


In  convenient,  easy-to-carry 
1-lb.  (DOMO  BRAND)  tins  that 
keep  indefinitely.  They’re  all 
gas-packed.  And 
this  powdered 
whole  m ilk 
doesn’t  freeze. 
Stock  up  with  a 
supply. 


COW  AND  GATE 

. (CANA  DA)  LIMITED 
GANANOQUE  ONTARIO 


(Canada) 
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A/Lf.  Goodwin’ S shiny  new  aluminum  wheelbarrow  is  the  envy 
of  the  neighbours.  Junior  is  as  proud  as  a peacock  of  his  miniature 
version.  Mrs.  Goodwin  dqtes  on  her  new  aluminum  trowel  . . . 
and  her  smart  new  garden  chairs,  sitting  so  invitingly  in  the  shade. 

Yes,  aluminum  is  a natural  in  the  garden — so  light  to  handle,  so 

perennially  rustproof,  so  enduring.  Little  wonder  it  is  finding  a lot 
of  interesting  new  uses — in  rakes  and  brooms,  lawnmowers  and  ladders  . . . 

Little  wonder  the  Goodwins’  neighbours  are  determined  that  from 
now  on  their  garden  tools  are  going  to  be  aluminum,  too. 


; 

1 


Where  does  Aluminum  come  from? 

Its  basic  raw  materials  are  imported: 
Bauxite  from  British  Guiana,  Cryo- 
lite from  Greenland,  Fluorspar  from 
Newfoundland.  Canada  makes  use 
of  her  waterpower  and  manpower 
to  turn  them  into  Aluminum — uses  up 
no  natural  resources  of  her  own. 

All  these  ‘'ingredients”  are  brought 
together  at  Arvida,  Quebec,  home 
of  the  largest  aluminum-producing 
plant  in  the  world. 


Producers  and  Processors  of  Aluminum  for  Canadian  Industry  and  World  Markets 


HOW  TO  HIKE 

luf.  Paul  'll/.  eM.  Q.  ^ahuinn 

There  are  right  and  wrong  ways  to  do  every- 
thing in  the  woods.  Even  walking  or  hiking  can 
be  much  easier  if  done  properly.  Everyone  knows 
how  to  walk,  but  many  people  don’t  walk  correctly 
on  a trail  or  through  forested  country. 

An  experienced  woodsman  covers  a lot  of  ground 
with  minimum  effort  by  his  long,  easy  stride.  The 
secret  is — don’t  walk  from  the  knees,  but  swing 
your  legs  from  the  hips,  as  shown  in  Figure  1.  The 
knee  is  one  of  the  body’s  weakest  joints  and  if  you 
walk  from  the  knees  you  will  soon  tire.  A much 
longer  pace  is  possible  when  swinging  freely  from 
the  hips  and  the  free  stride  is  almost  effortless, 
once  you  are  accustomed  to  it. 

Don’t  try  to  reach  out  too  far  with  your  stride 
or  you  will  tire  the  leg  muscles.  Just  swing 
rhythmically  from  the  hips  and  let  any  knee  mo- 
tion be  incidental.  Keep  your  body  in  balance  by 
not  trying  to  throw  your  shoulders  back  too  far. 
That  looks  good  on  a marching  soldier,  but  when 


Fig.  1 
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going  through  the  bush,  leaning  slightly  forward 
will  keep  you  in  better  balance  on  uneven  ground. 

When  walking  up  a steep  trail,  lean  toward  the 
hill  and  let  the  weight  of  your  body  pivot  loosely 
at  the  waist,  so  that  you  roll  easily  with  the  stride, 
as  shown  in  Figure  2.  Never  try  to  force  your  pace. 
Your  speed  of  travel  will  increase  with  practice 
and  to  travel  even  a little  faster  than  your  regular 
pace  for  a short  distance  can  tire  you. 

When  several  people  are  hiking  together,  let  the 
slowest  one  lead.  There  is  a psychological  angle  to 
this.  A slow  member  in  the  lead  will  subconscious- 
ly travel  at  his  best.  However,  a slow  hiker,  who 
is  always  trying  to  keep  up  with  the  others  and 
never  quite  gets  there,  is  under  a mental  strain 
that  uses  a lot  of  energy,  and  he  will  keep  calling 
for  a rest. 

Don’t  walk  until  you  are  tired  out  before  taking 
a rest.  Rest  when  you  feel  like  it,  but  only  for 
short  periods.  A long  rest  doesn’t  seem  to  be  any 
more  helpful  and  may  stiffen  your  muscles.  It  is 
far  better  to  travel  leisurely  and  enjoy  the  scenery 
than  to  hurry.  Also,  slower  travel  will  often  save 
time  by  giving  you  the  opportunity  to  observe  the 
country,  so  that  you  can  return  by  the  easiest 
route. 


Fig.  9. 
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Call  Northern  Electric  first.  It’s  a time- 
saving  habit  to  get  into.  More 
often  than  not  ONE  CALL  DOES 
IT  ALL.  Save  time!  Save  book- 
keeping! At  Your  Service  — Twenty- 
five  Branches  Across  Canada. 
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COMPANY  LIMITED 


HALIFAX  MONCTON  QUEBEC  CHICOUTIMI  THREE  RIVERS  SHERBROOKE  MONTREAL  OTTAWA 
VAL  D OR  TORONTO  HAMILTON  LONDON  WINDSOR  KIRKLAND  LAKE  TIMMINS  SUDBURY 
PORT  ARTHUR  WINNIPEG  REGINA  LETHBRIDGE  CALGARY  EDMONTON  VERNON  VANCOUVER  VICTORIA 


“Have  you  got  the  KLIM,  Jim?” 


NOVA  SCOTIA  EXPECTS 
BIG  TUNA  RUN 

The  tuna  angling  season  is  well  on 
off  Nova  Scotia’s  southwest  coast.  The 
first  official  catch  by  rod  and  line  was 
made  on  July  4 by  George  Morrell  of 
Saugus,  Mass.,  who  boated  a 568- 
pound  bluefin  after  a battle  of  two 
hours  and  18  minutes. 

Morrell’s  fish  was  not  the  only  one 
taken.  Earlier  the  same  day  Max 
Bloom  of  Greensborough,  North  Caro- 
lina boated  a 363-pounder,  but  break- 
ing his  rod  in  making  the  landing  dis- 
qualified his  tuna  as  an  official  first 
catch. 

The  angling  season  thus  opened 
more  than  two  weeks  ahead  of  last 
year,  when  the  first  bluefin  was  not 
taken  until  July  19.  Local  guides  say 
the  schools  of  tuna  to  date  are  much 
larger  than  in  1947,  forecasting  one 
of  the  biggest  runs  in  years. 

Both  of  the  first  catches  were  made 
in  the  famous  Tusket  ride-rips  off 
Wedgeport,  N.S.,  where  the  4th  Inter- 
national Tuna  Angling  Matches  will 
take  place  September  3 to  6.  Several 
tuna  averaging  about  550  pounds  were 
caught  earlier  at  Hubbards  by  com- 
mercial fishermen  but  no  other 
catches  by  anglers  were  reported. 


Anglers  Sacrifice  Sport  for 
Conservation 

Ted  Glendening-,  President  of 
the  Lake  St.  Louis  Anglers  Asso- 
ciation (Quebec)  sent  a notice  to 
all  members  of  his  club  debarring 
bass  from  competition  in  the  Big- 
Fish  Derby  scheduled  for  June 
21st.  Following  advice  from  the 
Quebec  Federation  of  Fish  and 
Game  Clubs  that  bass  this  year 
would  not  likely  finish  spawning- 
before  the  end  of  the  first  week 
in  July,  Mr.  Glendening  issued 
this  highly-creditable  decision: 
“As  the  object  of  the  Lake  St. 
Louis  Anglers  and  their  over  1,000 
members  is  conservation  and  the 
improvement  of  fishing  and  hunt- 
ing, we  sincerely  regret  that  we 
have  no  alternative  but  to  elimin- 
ate bass  from  our  Fish  Derby.  . . 
We  cannot  show  approval  of  the 
wanton  slaughter  which  will  take 
place  during  the  next  three  weeks 
of  one  of  our  very  valuable  na- 
tural resources,  the  black  bass,  by 
sanctioning  their  being  caught 
while  spawning,  even  though  it  is 
legal”. 


Does  this  cartoon  by  Jimmy  Frise 
exaggerate  a little!  Maybe  . . . but 
only  a little! 

KLIM  Powdered  Whole  Milk  adds 
so  much  enjoyment  to  mealtime  that 
thousands  of  seasoned  sportsmen 
wouldn’t  leave  their  KLIM  behind  for 
anything. 

KLIM  is  wonderful  for  creaming 
coffee,  tea  and  soups  . . . for  cereals  . . . 
for  drinking  . . . for  making  hundreds 


of  tempting  dishes. 

KLIM  fits  a pack!  It’s  light  too! 
Each  pound  equals  about  four  quarts 
of  fresh  pasteurized  milk.  And  it 
keeps! 

In  its  special  vacuum-sealed  con- 
tainer, KLIM  keeps  indefinitely! 
Even  after  opening,  KLIM  will  keep 
for  weeks. 

Get  KLIM  at  your  grocer’s  . . . your 
perfect  milk  supply  on  a trip. 


FREE  Write  for  your  Free  copy  of  “Skillet  Skills 

for  Camp  and  Cottage” — with  cartoons  by 
Jimmy  Frise,  a feature  by  Jack  Hambleton,  and 
hints  from  outstanding  authorities  on  outdoor  life. 
The  Borden  Company,  Limited,  Spadina  Crescent, 
Toronto  4,  Ontario. 


"If  it’s  Borden’s 


it’s  GOT  to  be  good!"  _ m 

73ord&tdi  KLIM 

CREAMY  WHOLE  MILK  IN  HAJMDY  POWDER  FORM 
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HOW  TO  BUILD  CAMPFIRES 
WITH  EASE  AND  SAFETY 


by  NORMAN  G.  ROGERS 


PROBABLY  the  one  thing 
which  has  meant  most  to 
man  in  his  progress  is  his 
use  of  fire. 

In  general  there  are  two  types 
of  fires  — the  cooking,  and  the 
ceremonial  or  warming  fire. 
Again,  the  cooking  fire  may  be 
divided  into  two  kinds.  In  the 
middle  of  the  day,  or  mid-after- 
noon, when  a short  halt  with  hot 
food  or  beverage  is  desired,  then 
a fire  must  be  built  which  will 
cook  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 
A fireplace  is  not  necessary  or 
wanted.  Instead  any  easy  method 
of  suspending  a pot  over  a fire  is 
to  be  preferred,  such  as  laying  a 
green  pole  over  a stone  or  log  at 
an  angle  and  anchoring  the  lower 
end  so  that  it  is  about  a foot  from 
the  ground.  A fire  is  now  built 
directly  under  the  pot  and  fed  to 
procure  continuous  flame  on  it, 
thus  heating  it  quickly.  The 
proper  fuel  to  use  is  a softwood 
which  will  burn  quickly  such  as 
dry  cedar  or  pine  cut  in  small 
enough  pieces  to  catch  easily. 

The  supper  fire  is  generally  used 
for  more  fancy  cooking  and  there- 


Fireplace  in  a cleft  of  rock  — protec- 
tion against  embers  and  sparks 
igniting  humus. 


fore  needs  to  be  more  carefully 
prepared.  It  is  used  for  a longer 
period  of  time  with  possibly  more 
than  one  cooking  operation  being 
conducted  at  once.  A fireplace, 
constructed  of  green  logs  or  of 
stones,  to  rest  the  pots  on  is  neces- 
sary, or  a trench  can  be  dug  in 
the  ground  and  covered  with  a 
grate  or  piece  of  sheet  iron.  Rest- 
ing on  the  tops  of  stones  or  logs, 
such  a grate  will  carry  heavy  pots 
without  the  danger  of  them  top- 
pling over  and  will  allow  more 
cooking  utensils  on  the  fire  at  one 
time.  The  supper  fire  needs  to 
have  hot  coals  to  cook  over  so  that 
there  is  no  smoke  to  bother  the 
cook  and  no  soot  to  blacken  the 
pots.  There  will  also  be  no  flying 
embers  or  ashes  to  give  that  extra, 
usually  unwanted,  flavour  to  the 
food.  The  fire  should  therefore  be 
started  well  in  advance  of  the  ac- 
tual cooking  to  allow  the  bed  of 
coals  to  form. 

With  any  fire  the  quality  of  the 
fuel  is  of  far  greater  importance 
than  the  quantity  of  flame.  For 
the  tinder  to  start  the  fire  nothing 
is  better  than  dry  birch  bark.  If 
a live  birch  is  present,  then  in  all 
probability,  there  will  be  a dead 
birch  in  the  neighbourhood  whose 
bark  will  not  be  missed  and  which 
is  much  better  in  any  case  because 
it  is  not  green.  Lacking  birch 
bark,  then  wood  shavings, 
bunches  of  dead  twigs  from  bal- 
sam or  spruce,  or  fuzz  sticks  are 
good.  To  make  a fuzz  stick  take 
a piece  of  dry  softwood  such  as 
pine,  cedar,  balsam  or  spruce  split 
to  about  an  inch  square  and  start 
shaving  it  with  a knife  or  axe. 
Leave  the  shavings  attached  how- 
ever, and  then  lean  several  of 
them  together  in  the  form  of  a 
tepee  around  which  the  kindling 
may  be  placed.  The  main  fuel 
woods  may  now  be  added  to  pro- 
vide the  coals  for  the  actual  cook- 
ing fire.  The  kindling  must  be 
placed  carefully  to  make  sure  that 
the  flame  from  the  tinder  will 
infringe  directly  upon  it.  Dry 
softwood  split  into  narrow  pieces 
makes  the  best  kindling. 


Fire  by  friction  — some  trick  if  you 
can  do  it. 


General  hints  for  fire-builders: 

1.  To  tell  green  wood,  nick  the  bark. 
If  the  under  bark  is  green  then  the 
wood  is  called  green  wood. 

2.  Always  clear  the  “dull”  or  “humus” 
or  forest  mould  away  from  a po- 
tential firesite.  A smouldering  fire 
may  be  started  in  it  which  will  not 
break  out  until  some  time  after  the 
original  fire  is  extinguished. 

3.  Break  a match  in  half  after  using 
and  before  throwing  away. 

4.  Use  lower  dead  limbs  of  trees 
rather  than  the  damp  wood  lying 
on  the  ground.  Damp  wood  can 
only  be  burned  on  a fire  which  is 
well-established. 

5.  A potential  camper  should  actually 
try  to  light  a fire  by  friction  for 
the  experience.  It  may  be  invalu- 
able later  on. 

6.  The  best  place  to  find  dry  wood  in 
the  rain  is  in  the  interior  of  a 
standing  barkless  dead  tree.  Fell 
it  and  split  it  open  — the  inside 
will  be  dry. 

7.  The  sapwood  of  the  white  ash  is 
noted  in  some  districts  for  its  in- 
flammability. 

8.  Rotten  beech  makes  a good  punk 
to  keep  a fire  smouldering  for  a 
long  time. 

9.  It  is  safer  to  go  without  a fire  than 
light  it  in  a place  where  there  is  a 
chance  that  the  fire  will  spread. 

10.  In  winter  build  the  fire  on  a plat- 
form of  green  logs  and  not  directly 
on  the  snow,  otherwise  the  fire 
may  sink  out  of  sight. 

11.  Packing  away  some  tinder  and 
kindling  at  night  in  a pack  sack 
or  tent  makes  the  morning  fire 
easier  to  light  as  they  will  not  be 
covered  with  dew. 

12.  If  a film  of  soap  is  rubbed  on  the 
outside  of  a pot  before  placing  on 
a fire,  the  soot  will  be  more  easily 
removed. 

13.  Before  building  a fire  cast  an  eye 
to  leeward  to  see  what  the  sparks 
might  fall  on.  Never  pitch  a tent 
in  the  lee  of  a fire. 

14.  Night  fires  for  warmth  or  pro- 
tection should  have  some  logs  ar- 
ranged like  the  spokes  of  a wheel 
with  their  ends  in  the  fire.  As  they 
burn  away  they  can  be  pushed  to 
the  center. 
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FORESTRY  IN  THE  DEEP 
SOUTH  GETS  MONEY  GRANT 

The  recent  gift  of  $30,000  to  the  forestry  department 
of  the  University  of  the  South  at  Sewanee,  Tenn.  by  an 
anonymous  donor  is  a matter  of  deep  interest  to  people 
throughout  the  south  concerned  with  future  supplies  of 
timber. 

Sewanee  is  one  of  the  traditionally  classical  schools  of 
the  south.  Against  this  background  of  liberal  arts,  a 
forestry  program  is  in  the  process  of  being  developed. 
Sewanee  is  the  only  college  in  Tennessee  offering  a college 
degree  in  forestry. 

The  small  school  of  500  students  is  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a 10,000  acre  domain  at  an  altitude  of  2,000  feet 
in  the  Cumberland  plateau.  On  its  own  property  are 
more  than  6,000  acres  of  hardwood.  The  students  will  be 
responsible  for  fire-control  in  the  area,  will  actually 
engage  in  the  management  of  the  forest  and  of  the 
university-owned  saw  mill.  They  will  select  trees  for 
cutting,  plant  seedlings,  improve  timber  strains,  and 
engage  in  laboratory  research  under  the  direction  of 
Prof.  Charles  Edward  Cheston,  a graduate  of  the  Yale 
School  of  Forestry. 


Qusi  Mato-i  Gan,aua+t  in  Albenta 

The  Canadian  Forestry  Association’s  field  work- 
ers are  to  be  found  in  scores  of  communities  where 
Conservation  teachings  meet  with  a ready  public 
reception.  Here  are  a few  notes  from  one  of  the 
travelling  lecture  parties  in  northern  Alberta  : 

Fairview  : A special  meeting  of  the  Fairview 
Fish  and  Game  Association  drew  an  audience  of 
125.  There  is  keen  interest  here  in  improving  the 
water  supply  and  the  moisture  conditions  of  the 
whole  region.  And  of  course  this  makes  every- 
one a friend  of  the  forest.  Another  meeting  at 
Fairview  next  day  attracted  300.  This  is  the  most 
conservation-minded  district  we  have  visited  in 
the  north. 

Dixonville  : 115  present.  The  principal  of  the 
school  cancelled  all  classes,  which  were  preparing 
for  final  examinations,  as  he  wanted  his  students 
to  be  enlisted  for  forest  fire  prevention. 

North  Star  : 85  present.  Very  little  timber  left 
in  this  area,  due  to  fire  and  cutting  operations. 
Water  conditions  are  suffering,  and  drifting  of 
light  soils  is  already  under  way  — symptoms  of 
grave  danger  to  the  future  of  this  country.  Evi- 
dently the  terrible  lessons  of  the  “dust  bowl”  years 
have  not  been  learned. 

Peace  River  : 210  present,  including  many  busi- 
ness men.  The  Green  Valley  Game  Preserve  is 
a shining  example  of  what  a community  can  do 
when  it  sets  itself  to  study  forest  and  wildlife 
management. 

Spirit  River  : 175  present.  A vigorous  interest 
shown  by  many  local  leaders,  but  settlers  appear 
indifferent  to  the  forest  fire  plague.  The  Burnt 
Hi’1';  nearby  show  the  results  of  tremendous  forest 
fires.  Westward  is  an  area  of  utter  desolation,  no 
streams  are  flowing,  and  a water  supply  is  a thing 
of  the  past.  I was  struck  by  the  absence  of  song- 
birds and  insectivorous  birds  in  the  whole  region. 


Repels  Black  Flies  and  other  pests 

Stops  Sunburn  * Aids  Natural  Tan 


Black  flies  and  mosquitoes  enjoy  fishing 
trips  as  much  as  you  do!  They  love  the 
tennis  court  . . . the  golf  course  . . . the 
beach  and  camp.  But  the  trouble  is, 
when  they're  around,  your  fun  is  spoiled. 
You  get  more  black  fly  bites  than  fish. 
You  can’t  enjoy  the  sand  for  the  sand- 
fleas.  You  hit  more  gnats  than  tennis 
balls!  The  answer  to  this  insect  pest 
problem  is  . . . Tantoo  Repellent  Cream! 

Tantoo  . . . the  first  insect  repellent 


cream  to  give  assured  protection  against 
vicious  black  flies,  as  well  as  other  in- 
sects . . . keeps  you  free  of  tormenting 
pests  for  6 to  8 hours.  And  Tantoo 
prevents  painful  sunburn,  too! 

Just  rub  a little  Tantoo  Repellent 
Cream  into  the  skin  of  face,  neck, 
arms,  etc.  It’s  the  latest  scientific 
discovery  in  insect  repellents.  A 
tested  formula  . . . odourless, 
convenient.  At  your  Green  Cross 
dealer’s,  now! 


A PRODUCT  OF 


* BIG  HANDY 
TUBE  48c. 

*Reg'd.  trade-mark 


INSECTICIDE'S 
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Drinking  'Water  Precautions 

by  Paul  W.  afl.  Q.  fJoJtud.au 


BECAUSE  some  sportsmen  never  have  taken 
any  precautions  with  their  drinking  water 
and  have  remained  healthy,  is  no  indica- 
tion of  the  wisdom  of  this  practice.  There  are  many 
water-borne  diseases,  including  tularemia,  several 
types  of  salmonellosis,  typhoid  and  paratyphoid 
infections  and  spirochetal  jaundice.  Every  year 
many  people  contract  these  diseases  through  care- 
lessness. Typhoid  is  a deadly  disease,  but  if  modern 
treatment  is  given  in  time,  it  doesn’t  always  prove 
fatal.  However,  it  will  leave  a person  in  a very 
weakened  condition  for  a considerable  time.  Also 
there  is  the  danger  of  becoming  a typhoid  carrier. 

Typhoid  carriers  are  people  whose  systems  build 
up  a resistance  to  the  typhoid  bacteria  in  their 
bodies  and  consequently  they  may  never  know  by 
any  symptoms  that  they  have  become  carriers. 
These  people,  who  are  sometimes  outward  pictures 
of  health,  may  be  capable  of  starting  a major  ty- 
phoid epidemic  through  carelessness.  A blood  test 
is  the  only  way  to  detect  a typhoid  carrier  and  only 
blood-tested  persons  are  allowed  to  enter  a well- 
regulated  municipal  watershed  area. 

Most  Simple  Tests  Unreliable 

Quite  often  a person  reads  of  some  simple  field 
test  for  water  purity.  One  test  frequently  recom- 
mended is  to  place  a few  drops  of  permanganate 
of  potash  solution  in  the  water  and  if  the  pink 
color  remains,  it  is  supposed  to  indicate  no  excess 
of  organic  matter  and  is  therefore  said  to  be  safe 
for  drinking  purposes.  This  is  unreliable. 

It  is  not  the  amount  of  organic  matter  present 
that  determines  the  purity  of  water  for  drinking- 
purposes,  but  the  absence  of  pathogenic  organisms. 
Only  a bacteriological  analysis,  made  in  a labora- 
tory by  standard  methods  such  as  those  published 
by  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  which  is  the 
standard  used  in  Canada,  will  show  the  presence  of 
coliform  bacteria.  Water  that  contains  coliform 
organisms  is  not  necessarily  harmful,  but  the  pos- 
sible presence  of  typhoid  bacteria  is  assumed  if 
coliform  are  present. 


Fig.  1 


Therefore,  as  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  deter- 
mine the  purity  of  streams  when  in  the  field,  the 
only  safe  thing  to  do  is  boil  your  drinking  water 
thoroughly  when  in  doubt.  Usually  a rapid  moun- 
tain stream  that  is  away  from  human  habitation, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  is  reasonably  safe.  Millions 
drink  from  these  streams  regularly  with  no  large 
percentage  of  infection.  However,  the  fact  that  the 
water  is  running  rapidly  over  sand  and  gravel  does 
not  prove  its  purity,  as  is  often  erroneously  stated. 
Typhoid  bacteria  will  travel  miles  down  a cool, 
rapid  stream,  enter  a city  water  system,  travel 
many  more  miles  in  the  pipes  and  then  be  capable 
of  causing  an  epidemic. 

Sluggish  Stream  Unsafe 

The  slow,  sluggish  stream  shown  in  Fig.  2 may 
be  perfectly  safe,  but  is  very  much  more  likely  to 
be  impure.  It  is  therefore  wise  to  avoid  using  water 
from  this  type  of  stream  for  drinking  purposes. 


Fig.  2 


It  is  a good  habit  to  study  a map,  showing  the 
course  of  streams  in  the  vicinity  of  your  travel. 
This  will  serve  the  double  purpose  of  preventing 
you  from  becoming  lost  and  careful  study  will  in- 
dicate where  settlements  may  be  in  the  proximity 
of  a stream. 

Any  stream  flowing  by  camps  or  settlements 
should  be  treated  as  unsafe  and  the  water  boiled 
before  drinking.  You  can  take  your  reasonable 
chance  on  the  others,  if  you  are  a lucky  gambler. 

* * * 

Hawaiian  Birdlife  Becoming  Extinct 

Birdlife  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  is  being  brought 
closer  and  closer  to  extinction,  according  to  the 
Massachusetts  Audubon  Society.  Increase  of  popu- 
lation in  the  Islands  and  the  consequent  building 
of  communities  and  cultivation  of  crops  have  ex- 
ploited almost  all  land  area.  There  are  30  species 
of  native  land  birds  for  which  there  is  little  or  no 
chance  of  survival.  Probably  25  species  have  a good 
chance  of  survival. 
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By  The  Old  French  Shore 

( Continued  from  page  247) 

butcher  to  set  up  business  in  this 
area  and,  so  far,  we  have  kept  him 
out”. 

Management  Means  Profits 

When  these  Acadian  farmers  look 
at  a woodland  you’ll  hear  them  talk 
mainly  of  reproduction  and  incre- 
ment. They  appear  proud  of  it  as  a 
progressive  and  expanding  product  of 
soil  and  moisture  and  human  guid- 
ance. Furthermore,  they  are  kept  in 
funds  by  an  annual  ‘interest’  return 
commonly  running  to  50-60  cubic  feet 
of  new  wood  per  acre.  Since  they 
cater  to  the  small  country  sawmill, 
few  sticks  are  felled  under  10  inches 
diameter,  mostly  12  inches  and  up- 
ward, and  with  unusual  care  during 
logging  to  avoid  injury  to  young  stock. 

The  small  sawmills  of  the  French 
Shore  are  an  institution  in  them- 
selves. Some  are  waterpower  plants 
owned  cooperatively  by  farmers.  One 
ancient  water-driven  mill  uses  a 
quaint  up-and-down  ‘jigger’  saw,  no 
doubt  badly  outdated  by  present 
standards  but  still  able  to  earn  $24 
a day  for  the  owner  and  one  assistant 
in  custom  sawing.  As  a rule,  the 
farmer-owner  of  a woodlot  arranges 
the  sawing  of  his  logs  into  lumber 
at  a convenient  mill  and  completes 
the  merchandising  deal  with  the  local 
buyer,  the  agent  of  the  exporter.  He 
thereby  takes  the  highest  return  his 
raw  material  will  produce,  usually 
about  $50  a thousand  board  feet.  This 
price  breaks  down  to  about  $20  a 
thousand  for  his  ‘stumpage’  (the 
value  of  the  timber  he  has  selected 
for  felling). 

Trees  are  Insurance 

As  I entered  a merchant’s  office  in 
one  of  the  Shore  villages,  a middle- 
age  Acadian  passed  me  on  his  way  to 
the  street.  My  host  said  quickly: 
“That  man  is  taking  out  a new  sort 
of  insurance  policy  for  his  only  son. 
He  spent  a long  time  working  out  the 
figures,  and  now  he  is  buying  up  old 
cut-over  timberlands  in  small  blocks 
to  make  up  1000  acres.  With  our 
rapid  regeneration,  his  son  may  be 
well  provided  for  in  another  25  years”. 

You  have  wondered,  maybe,  why  in 
this  age  of  high-octane  motors  the 
canny  Nova  Scotian  farmer  still  uses 
oxen  as  his  logging  power.  He  has 
two  reasons.  A yoke  of  oxen  outworks 
a team  of  horses  on  rough  terrain. 
Then,  after  years  of  service  the  ox 
has  stored  up  a carcass  of  edible  meat 
that  makes  him  a saleable  commodity 


- — often  2,000  pounds  of  it  — in  con- 
trast to  the  worthless  hulk  of  an  aged 
horse. 

Engineers  Welcome 

When  the  supply  of  graduate 
foresters  enables  the  Nova  Scotia 
Government  to  extend  technical 
leadership  to  all  sections  of  the  prov- 
ince, a fertile  and  happy  field  will 
await  any  engineer  appointed  to  serve 
the  French  Shore  and  many  another 
area  applying  conservation  principles 


to  woods  operations. 

The  foundations  in  the  Acadian  set- 
tlements visited  by  the  writer  are  al- 
ready wide  and  solid.  Nobody  needs 
to  be  argued  into  Forestry;  they  passed 
that  point  generations  ago.  They 
have  marketed  their  forests  and  have 
still  kept  them  intact,  and  they  have 
the  flexible  mentality  to  welcome  new 
ideas  that  will  grow  bigger  forests  of 
better  quality  and  in  unfailing  suc- 
cession. But  their  first  and  last  word 
is  ‘Succession’. 
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LUMBER.... 

BY  THE 

MILLION  MILLION 
FEET  / 


MANUFACTURE  of  sawn  lumber  is  the  second  most  important 
industry  depending  on  the  forest  for  its  raw  materials.  In 
1944  production  amounted  to  four  and  a half  million 
million  feet  board  measure.  It  gave  employment  to  49,000  people, 
paid  out  $51,516,085  in  wages  and  salaries  and  the  gross  value 
of  its  production  was  $216,5  56,62  3.  The  season  during  which 
the  payroll  is  distributed  is  even  more  important  than  the  amount. 
East  of  the  Rockies  work  in  the  woods  is  offered  at  a time  of  year 
when  employment  in  other  industries  is  at  the  lowest  ebb. 


The  Royal  Bank  assists  in  the  financial  operations  necessary  to  convert 
Canada's  vast  forest  and  other  natural  resources  to  the  service  of 
mankind  both  at  home  and  abroad. 


THE  ROYAL  BANK  OF  CANADA 

ASSETS  EXCEED  $2,130,000,000 


Foresters  at  the  Empire  forestry  conference  in 
London  estimated  that  man  has  destroyed  two- 
fifths  of  the  world’s  original  forests.  Canada  and 
Scandinavia  will  still  have  to  lead  the  world  for 
some  decades  in  production  of  softwoods  until 
Russian  and  South  American  woods  are  developed. 

• • • 

Pressed  for  an  urgent  need  for  vegetable  oils, 
Canada  has  agreed  to  exchange  9,000  tons  of  news- 
mint  for  an  equal  amount  of  Argentina’s  oil.  The 
newsprint  will  be  shipped  over  a period  of  several 
months,  at  the  expense  of  the  American  and  Cana- 
dian quotas.  This  arrangement  was  made  very 
reluctantly  with  the  Argentine  government. 


United  Wallpaper,  Inc.  now  makes  DDT  treated 
wallpaper,  said  to  keep  rooms  insect-free.  The 
paper  is  harmless  to  humans,  odourless,  and  guar- 
anteed for  one  year. 


Experts  who  have  studied  the  fabulous  salmon 
runs  for  many  years  estimate  that  15,000,000  cases 
of  sockeye,  worth  perhaps  $180,000,000,  have  been 
lost  since  1913  because  of  the  Gate  (Hell’s  Gate, 
130  miles  up  the  Fraser  river  from  Vancouver),  a 
1500 -foot  stretch  of  river  boiling  through  a narrow 
defile  of  only  110  feet.  Countless  millions  of  eggs 
were  never  laid  because  of  the  fagged  rocks  of  the 
Hell’s  Gate  cauldron. 


The  most  extensive  medical  examination  ever 
given  to  the  nomads  of  the  north  brought  many 
interesting  facts  to  light.  Cases  of  healed  tuber- 
cular bones  were  discovered,  demonstrating  that 
the  Eskimo  can  build  up  a high  degree  of  im- 
munity to  white  men’s  diseases.  Such  things  as 
cancer  and  nervous,  mental  and  heart  diseases,  in- 
creasingly frequent  in  the  white  man’s  world,  were 
not  to  be  found.  Fractured  bones  were  common, 
gangrene  from  frostbite  appeared  occasionally,  but 
gunshot  wounds,  for  a people  who  live  by  the  pro- 
vender  of  their  high-powered  rifles,  remarkably 
rare.  The  most  common  cause  of  death  among 
adults  was  drowning.  Strangely  enough,  severe 
rheumatic  conditions  were  not  seen  nor  were  there 
cases  of  appendicitis  or  venereal  disease.  Not  one 
case  of  infected  sore  throat  or  tonsilitis  was  en- 
countered. 

• • • 

More  ducks  are  breeding  on  the  southern 
prairies  of  Alberta  and  Saskatcheivan  than  last 
year.  Fewer  ducks  are  breeding  in  Manitoba.  Pin- 
tails dominate  the  breeding  population  with  Mal- 
lards a close  second. 

• • • 

Visitors  who  find  food  and  other  consumer  goods 
more  abundant  in  certain  European  countries 
than  Britain  may  not  realize  two  facts  that  help 
to  explain  Britain’s  restricted  standard.  (1)  Brit- 
ain’s system  of  rationing  has  resulted  in  an  equit- 
able sharing  of  available  supplies  among  the  whole 
populace,  and  (2)  Britain  has  given  a good  deal 
more  economic  and  financial  assistance  to 
European  countries  than  they  have  been  able  to 
give  her. 

— U.K.  Information  Office. 

• • • 

Another  attempt  to  trace  Kamloops  trout 
planted  in  Kootenay  Lake  is  to  be  made  this  year 
(near  Nelson,  B.C.).  Total  of  4190  trout,  marked 
by  clipping  the  ventral  and  adipose  fins,  were  re- 
leased in  the  West  Arm  betiveen  Kokanee  and  Sun- 
shine Bay. 


• • 


• • • 


Owing  to  the  intricacies  of  production,  the  large- 
scale  manufacture  of  dyestuffs  in  Canada  is  not 
economical,  and  it  is  necessary  to  import  them 
from  Britain  and  the  United  States.  This  country 
does,  however,  maintain  control  laboratories  where 
synthetic  dyes  are  being  continually  tested  to  see 
that  they  meet  the  exacting  standards  set  down 
by  their  makers. 

— C-l-L  Ovil. 

• • • 

The  length  of  time  a product  may  be  stored  in  a 
freezer -locker  without  loss  of  quality  is  determined 
by  the  temperature.  Best  results,  advise  the  re- 
frigerator authorities,  are  obtained  by  storing  at 
zero  to  5 degrees  F.  above. 

• • • 


First  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  Canadian  fruit 
crops  in  1946  is  given  at  $51,474,0000.  This  is  an 
increase  of  $19,204,000,  or  60  percent  above  the 
value  of  the  1945  crop.  First  in  importance,  the 
1946  apple  crop  had  an  estimated  value  of  $27,- 
732,000. 

• • • 

The  consumption  of  all  meats  per  capita  in  Can- 
ada during  1946  was  130  pounds,  or  12.9  pounds 
lower  than  in  the  previous  year.  This  was  due  to  a 
decreased  output  and  the  continuance  of  meat  ra- 
tioning. Nevertheless,  total  consumption  of  meat 
per  capita  in  1946  was  still  above  the  pre-war  aver- 
age of  118.4  pounds. 

—Agricultural  and  Industrial  Progress  in  Canada. 

• • • 
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Largest  Douglas  fir  tree  thus  far  reported,  on  the 
Whitw,an  National  Forest  in  eastern  Oregon  grows 
at  an  elevation  of  8,000  feet,  measures  99  inches  in 
diameter,  breast  high.  It  stands  on  Cornucopia 
Mountain,  near  Halfway,  Oregon. 

• • • 

Shortage  of  manpower  in  Britain’s  forestry  in- 
dustry has  reduced  the  plant  of  new  trees  to  the 
loivest  figure  since  1921,  according  to  a recent 
report  of  the  Forestry  Commission  to  Septem- 
ber, 1945.  Despite  considerable  stocks  of  nursery 
plants  grown  in  anticipation  of  postwar  planning, 
only  6,510  acres  were  sown  or  planted  with  new 
trees.  In  1940,  the  area  planted  was  27,288  acres 
and  the  aim  ivas  30,000  acres  a year. 

• • • 

There  may  be  wood  in  that  tire:  Lignin  from 
waste  sulphite  liquor  is  a source  of  ethyl  alcohol, 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  some  types  of  synthetic 
rubber. 

• • • 

There  were  545  millions  of  people  on  the  earth 
in  1650;  in  1800,  906  million;  in  1900,  1,608  million, 
and  in  1940,  2,171  million  souls  encumbering  the 
earth  . . . and  more  than  half  this  population  of 
the  world  is,  at  the  present  time,  undernourished. 
The  prospect  of  a great  increase  in  world  popula- 
tion emphasizes  the  urgency  of  problems  of  grow- 
ing food  enough  for  the  peoples  of  the  world,  in 
the  interests  of  peace  and  stability. 

— W.  C.  Lowdermilk. 

• • • 

To  facilitate  maintenance  operations  on  the 
highway,  and  for  the  benefit  of  travellers  without 
automobiles,  buses  are  operated  on  the  Alaska 
Highway  three  times  a week  between  Dawson 
Creek  and  Whitehorse.  Persons  travelling  by  bus 
are  accommodated  at  overnight  lodgings  operated 
by  the  bus  companies. 

• • • 

Three  million  young  trees  will  be  shipped  out  to 
farmers  this  year  from  the  Dominion  Forestry 
Nursery  Station,  Sutherland,  Sask.  Another  mil- 
lion would  have  been  added  if  they  had  been  avail- 
able. Except  for  shipping  expenses,  which  are 
paid  by  the  receiver,  the  trees  are  free.  Last  year 
2,796,533  trees  were  sent  out. 

• • • 

Woodcarver  Albert  Demers  of  Cornwall  created 
a replica  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  27  feet  high  from 
one  piece  of  wood,  and  the  statue  was  mounted 
atop  the  Repository  tower  of  the  Marian  Congress 
held  in  Ottawa  at  the  end  of  June.  Six-hundred 
thousand  board  feet  of  lumber  were  cut  to  in- 
geniously-prepared specifications  to  permit  return 
of  the  lumber  to  the  trade  in  usable  condition  at 
the  end  of  the  meeting. 

• • • 


Canada’s  forest  industries  paid  $412,601,401  in 
wages  and  salaries  in  1946,  furnishing  employment 
to  267,610  persons. 

• • • 

Disking  down  mature  rye  straw  in  mid-summer 
has  become  an  invaluable  practice  for  producing 
higher  yields  of  better  quality  fluecured  tobacco 
by  restoring  soil  organic  matter.  Many  successful 
farmers  in  Ontario  have  adopted  this  method,  ac- 
cording to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

® • • 

“There  is  a binding,  genial  and  generous  fellow- 
ship among  the  ‘growers  of  living  things’.  It’s  a 
fellowship  that  has  spread  with  man  over  the 
earth — since  he  discovered  that  by  carefully  plant- 
ing and  harvesting  crops  he  could  enjoy  relative 
plenty.  Left  to  his  own,  the  Grower  is  a man  of 
peace,  goodwill  and  friendly  understanding”. 

— George  E.  Avery,  in  Plants  and  Gardens. 

• • • 

From  London  comes  an  announcement  that 
Jewish  leaders  plan  to  establish  a forest  in  upper 
Galilee  as  a memorial  to  the  6,000,000  Jewish  vic- 
tims of  Hitler’s  extermination  policy.  In  the  centre 
of  the  forest  an  edifice  will  be  erected  where  a 
memorial  light  will  burn,  and  once  a year  Jewish 
prayers  for  the  dead  will  be  recited. 

• • • 

Known  throughout  the  Southern  Hemisphere  as 
the  most  rapidly  growing  conifer,  Monterey  pine 
has  never  been  considered  commercially  important 
in  the  United  States  until  1946.  Since  last  July 
nearly  3,000,000  board  feet  have  been  felled  and 
sawn  into  lumber  to  help  relieve  the  lumber  short- 
age in  California. 

• • • 

Faced  with  problems  of  scarce  labour,  high  wage 
rates,  and  dwindling  supplies  of  accessible  quality 
timber,  the  lumber  industry  is  giving  considerable 
attention  to  improved  types  of  small  sawmills. 
Several  unique  design  features  are  under  develop- 
ment. Practical  mill  operators  are  exploring  the 
possibilities  of  gang  circular  mills,  and  also  of 
mechanizing  the  standard  circular  mill  to  elimin- 
ate labour  on  the  deck,  carriage,  and  edger.  Port- 
ability is  given  emphasis. 

— Canada  Lumberman. 

• • • 

The  barren  ground  caribou  is  one  of  the  most 
important  animals  in  the  North.  No  satisfactory 
substitute  for  its  skin  has  been  found  for  the  manu- 
facture of  winter  clothing  because  of  its  strength, 
lightness  and  the  insulating  value  of  the  hair, 
which  consists  of  thin-walled  hollow  tubes.  Where 
caribou  skins  are  not  available  the  Eskimo  are 
poorly  clothed  with  possible  detrimental  effects  to 
their  health. 

• • • 
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A BOY  SHOULD  KNOW  . . . 

A boy  should  know  the  glory  of  the  dawn 
In  pine-clad  hills:  jade  needles’  opalled  dew; 
Spectre-fringed  lakes,  interpreting  each  hue 
Of  sky  or  cliff  where  sudden  sun  has  shone 
Night’s  last  retreat;  doe’s  covert  with  her  fawn; 
Swift  surging  trout-streams,  silver-toned  or  blue,— 
Gold-throated  warblers  blending  as  they  knew 
His  kinship  with  wild  things  ...  So  vibrant  brawn 
May  tempered  be  by  that  firm  gentleness 
Which,  seeking  to  protect,  dispels  their  fears; 

So  deep-implanted  sights  and  sounds  will  bless 
With  fragrant  memories  all  his  urbaned  years — 
For  breath  and  wonder  of  unceasing  joy, 

Maintain  this  heritage  for  every  boy  ! 

o.  J.  LUMMIS 


How  Shelterbelts  Guard  the  Soil 

In  the  province  of  Manitoba,  the  chief 
cause  of  soil  deterioration  is  not  the  growing 
of  crops  but  the  removal  of  soil  by  wind  and 
water. 

The  two  photographs,  shown,  here,  by  court- 
esy of  J.  H.  Ellis,  Professor  of  Soils,  University 
of  Manitoba,  show  two  farms  of  similar  soil 
texture.  In  the  top  picture,  a farm  in  south- 
western Manitoba,  with  ground  water  six  feet 
below  the  surface,  has  been  abandoned  be- 
cause of  soil  drifting.  In  the  lower  picture, 
the  farm-owner  has  maintained  field  produc- 
tion by  a shelterbelt  of  trees  which  modifies 
the  force  of  wind  and  helps  to  retain  moisture 
for  the  field  crops. 


Thriltcoat  Process  Enamel 

ANEW  COATEDPAPER 


Thriftcoat  Enamel  is  a new 
type  of  coated  paper  priced 
close  to  uncoated  papers. 
Thriftcoat  Enamel  offers  you 
top  quality  reproduction  at 
substantial  savings. 

Exclusive  with  Provincial 
Paper  Limited,  Thriftcoat 
Enamel  will  be  available  in 
August.  Ask  your  printer 
to  show  you  how  this  new 
Provincial  Paper  can  improve 
your  printed  advertising. 


PROVINCIAL  PAPER  I 

TORONTO.  CANADA 


LIMITED 


MERCHANTS  THROUGHOUT  CANADA  WILL  HAVE  STOCKS  DURING  AUGUST 
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Above:  R.  V.  Whalen  wields  a shovel  to  dig 
out  his  truck  temporarily  bogged  down  on 
road  to  Sproffe  School,  Sault-St. -Marie  district, 
Blind  Rivet  division. 


Above:  Vouthful  audience  awaits  showing  ol  lire  prevention  Films  at  Lavigne,  Ontario. 


FROM  SCHOOLS  TO  SUMMER  CAMPS 


FOR  many  people  in  Ontario  and 
the  U.S.A.  July  and  August  are 
recreation  months,  and  recreation 
has  a variety  of  meanings.  To  some 
of  us  it  means  loading  the  wife, 
children  and  foodstuff  into  the  car 
and  driving  out  along  the  highway 
to  one  of  the  many  wayside  tables 
provided  for  those  who  want  to  eat  a 
meal  or  two  out-of-doors  under  a 
canopy  of  green.  To  others  it  may 
mean  a week-end  fishing  trip  for 
trout,  muskie,  bass,  northern  pike  or 
pickerel.  It  may  mean  a week,  or 
week-end,  in  a tent  on  the  shore  of  a 
lake;  a week  for  a tired  business  girl 
in  a summer  hotel,  sunning  herself 
by  day,  dancing  in  the  moonlight,  and 
perhaps  the  beginning  of  a romance. 
It  may  mean  leaving  the  wife  and 
youngsters  all  summer  at  the  summer 
cottage  and  Dad  driving  up  week-ends. 
For  camper,  artist  or  nature-lover,  for 
us  all,  no  matter  what  our  interest, 
the  woods  and  lakes  and  streams  of 
Ontario  can  supply  our  needs. 

Carelessness  Spells  Danger 

However,  no  matter  what  form  of 
recreation  we  seek  when  we  leave  the 
cities  and  enter  the  woods,  it  is  a fact 
that  a moment’s  carelessness  with  fire 
on  the  part  of  one  individual  may 
destroy  all  the  recreational  values  of 
an  area  for  thousands  of  people  for 
many  years  to  come. 

The  Ontario  Department  of  Lands 


and  Forests  is  trying  to  make  this 
fact  clear  to  the  people  of  Ontario 
and  to  visitors  to  the  province. 

Primarily  the  emphasis  is  on  youth 
— youth  in  the  schools,  a ready-made 
audience  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
youngsters  who  in  a few  short  years 
will  be  seeking  recreation  in  the 
forests  on  their  own.  In  addition, 
these  young  people  constitute  a po- 
tential restraining  influence  on  care- 
less adults  within  their  own  family. 
These  youngsters  are  reached  through 
the  co-operation  of  the  Department 
of  Education  by  field  lecturers  of  the 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests,  one 
of  whom  is  located  in  each  of  the 
five  administrative  regions  in  Ontario. 

Contact  with  Youth 

With  the  closing  of  schools,  how- 
ever, the  contact  with  the  young 
people  is  not  lost,  and  through  the 
co-operation  of  the  directors  of  boys’ 
and  girls’  camps  as  many  camps  as 
possible  are  visited  during  their 
months  of  operation.  An  interesting 
feature  of  the  tours  of  boys’  and  girls’ 
camps  is  that  a number  of  these 
camps  are  operated  solely  for  boys 
and  girls  from  the  United  States  who, 
of  course,  cannot  be  reached  by  us 
in  their  schools. 

Southern  and  southwestern  On- 
tario has,  of  course,  the  heaviest  con- 
centration of  these  boys’  and  girls’ 
camps,  and  two  men  are  at  present 
covering  the  six  southern  districts  on 


a six-day-a-week  basis.  Working  out 
of  Parry  Sound  and  up  to  Algonquin 
Park  another  man  has  a full  program 
ahead  of  him  for  all  summer. 

The  Temagami  division  of  North 
Bay  District  has  the  greatest  number 
of  summer  camps  in  the  Central  re- 
gion, with  a sprinkling  in  the  other 
districts. 

Lecturers  Active 

The  Temagami  division  of  North 
western  and  Western  regions  will  find 
a small  number  of  camps  operated  for 
young  people  by  such  organizations  as 
Service  Clubs,  Sea  Scouts,  and 
churches,  but  their  time  will  be  well 
occupied  visiting  summer  logging 
camps,  tourist  centres,  mining  camps 
and  summer  communities. 

As  the  work  in  boys’  and  girls’ 
camps  can  only  be  carried  out  at  the 
end  of  the  day,  one  camp  a day  is  all 
that  can  be  covered,  in  contrast  to 
two  to  four  schools  a day  during  the 
school  terms.  Although  this  limits  the 
summer  coverage  it  is  usually  about 
all  that  a man  can  do  because  of  the 
fact  that  camps  are  rarely  found  on 
main  highways  and  it  takes  a long 
drive  often  with  water  transportation 
at  the  end,  to  reach  them. 

This  is  the  first  year  that  boys’  and 
girls’  camps  in  all  regions  in  the  prov- 
ince will  be  visited  in  one  summer  in 
the  interests  of  forest  fire  prevention 
and  fish  and  wildlife  conservation. 
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Memories  of  days  such  as  this  will  come  to  mind 
for  many  a summer  vacationer  . . . and  even  in  the  memory 
there  is  a sense  of  peace  and  contentment. 

People  who  bank  with  the  B of  M enjoy  a similar 
peace  of  mind  in  financial  matters.  They  know  that  the 
Bank  cf  Montreal’s  complete  and  world- wide  services  have 
been  meeting  the  banking  requirements  of  thrifty  Canadians 
since  1817. 


TO  A Mill  ION  CANADIANS 


Bank,  of  Montreal 

working  with  Canadians  in  every  walk  of  life  since  1817 


Branches  throughout  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  and  in  London,  New  York, 
Chicago  and  San  Francisco. 
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YOURS  TO  ENJOY 
YOURS  TO  PROTECT 


ANGLING  CLUBS 

— Conservationists 

By  assisting  in  the  work  of  restocking 
lakes  and  streams  with  game  fish, 
angling  clubs  become  an  important 
factor  in  conservation. 
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The  Maskinonge,  king  of  Canada's  fresh-water  fighters, 
is  fast  disappearing  from  many  of  our  lakes.  As  a 
result,  thousands  of  fishermen  are  availing  themselves 
of  modern  transportation  to  reach  hitherto  inaccessible 
northern  waters.  True  sportsmen,  at  the  same  time  rea- 
lize that  even  in  these  new  areas,  the  supply  of  fish  is 
limited.  They  welcome  and  conform  with  legislation 
providing  for  the  conservation  of  the  "muskie". 

* "Boatmen  and  baitmen,  hotel-keepers  and  guides  feel 
the  pinch  when  the  fisherman  drives  further  north 
because  he  can  catch  nothing  but  perch  and  sunfish  in 
the  lake  that  used  to  teem  with  bass  and  maskinonge.  1 

♦An  excerpt  from- -CONSERVATION  and  CANADA'S 
GAME  FISH  by  G.  C.  Toner,  M.A.,  one  in  a series  of 
pamphlets  published  by  The  Carling  Conservation  Club. 

CARLING’S 

THE  CARLING  BREWERIES  LIMITED 

WATERLOO,  ONTARIO 
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